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Introduction 

An  important  pnblic  service  has  been  performed 
by  Hon.  J.  W.  Edwards  in  writing  “The  Wedge.”  He 
has  gone  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  with  infinite  pains  examined  every 
document  that  bears  on  the  question  of  education.  The 
result  is  a  book  that  deals  authoritatively  with  the 
genesis  of  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  and  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  covering 
almost  a  century.  While  so  much  ground  has  been 
covered  the  author  has  avoided  redundancy  without 
neglecting  to  use  all  the  material  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

This  book,  traversing  the  whole  period  of  organized 
government  in  Ontario,  is  one  product  of  the  agitation 
carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  1921  and 
1922.  Finding  their  Separate  Schools  in  dire  need  of 
larger  revenues  they  endeavored  to  have  the  assessment 
law  amended  so  that  all  the  school  taxes  of  incorporated 
companies  would  be  divided  between  the  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  on  the  basis  of  attendance  or  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  leaders  of  the  Orange  Association,  opposing 
that  movement,  saw  how  essential  it  was  to  have  an 
exhaustive  study  made  of  all  the  legislation  touching 
the  subject.  Fifty-five  years  had  passed  since  the  con¬ 
summation  of  Confederation.  The  present  generation, 
far  removed  from  the  earlier  agitation  of  this  question, 
were  sadly  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case  as  it  was 
presented  by  both  sides.  The  only  book  that  had  ever 
been  written  on  the  subject  was  that  by  the  late  Dr.  J. 
G.  Hodgins,  entitled  “Separate  School  Legislation.” 


This  book  was  of  the  highest  value  in  the  controversy. 
It  was,  however,  a  collection  of  letters  from  the  files  of 
the  late  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  and  did  not  go  beyond 
that.  The  author  of  this  book  is,  of  course,  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hodgins  for  vital  facts,  but  he  has 
gone  farther  back  and  done  his  work  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  title  he  has  selected  is  singularly  appropriate. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  surely  splits  apart  the  people 
of  a  community  like  the  separation  of  the  children  into 
sectarian  groups.  The  inevitable  result  is  to  cause 
misunderstanding,  distrust,  and  often  bitterness  where 
there  should  be  communal  harmony  and  mutual  toler¬ 
ance  of  each  other’s  religious  opinions.  If  the  under¬ 
lying  purpose  of  Separate  Schools  is  not  to  divide  the 
young  into  sectarian  groups,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  reason  for  their  existence.  Religious  training  can 
be  given  just  as  effectively  by  other  means.  The  Jews 
do  it  otherwise ;  why  not  Christians  ? 

A  revival  of  the  agitation  for  additional  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Separate  Sectarian  Schools  is  certain  to 
take  place  before  many  years  pass.  A  wide  circulation 
of  Dr.  Edwards’  book  will  equip  the  thoughtful  citizens 
of  Ontario  with  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  question,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Province  down  to  the  present 
time.  That  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
any  set  of  politicians  who  may  happen  to  control  the 
Legislature  in  the  future  to  bargain  with  the  Bishops 
for  electoral  support,  giving  in  return  greater  privileges 
for  their  Church  schools.  It  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  whatever  strengthens  the  Separate  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  weakens  the  Public  School  System. 

H.  C.  HOCKEN,  M.P. 


Part  I. — Prior  to  1841. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Non-Sectarian  Schools. 

From  the  days  of  Champlain  up  to  and  for  many 
years  after  the  conquest,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ministered  to  the  colonists  of  Canada  without  a  rival. 
For  200  years,  whatever  education  was  given,  was  im¬ 
parted  by  the  priests  and  nuns  who,  no  doubt,  labored 
faithfully  and  certainly  under  great  disadvantages  and 
discouragements.  Yet  the  French-Canadians  remained 
for  the  most  part  uneducated  and  unquestionably  far  be¬ 
hind  the  colonists  of  the  British  settlements  of  North 
America  where  some  progress  had  been  made  in  found¬ 
ing  schools.  In  Upper  Canada  nothing  was  attempted 
along  educational  lines  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  subsequent  to  1783.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Upper  Canada  in  1791  was  only  about  20,000 
scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  separated  by  great 
stretches  of  virgin  forests  and  unbridged  rivers  and 
streams.  Surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  hardy  pioneers, 
with  extremely  limited  resources,  were  restricted  in 
educational  matters  as  they  were  in  all  lines  of  human 
progress.  The  Anglican  Church  naturally  claimed  the 
allegiance  of  the  majority  of  the  Loyalists  and  became 
not  only  a  strong  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  early 
Canada,  but  the  pioneer  in  educational  matters  in  Upper 
Canada. 

In  1785  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  the  father  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  opened  a  classical 
school  at  Kingston.  This  was  the  first  school  in  the 
province  and  was  followed  in  1792  by  another  at  Newmrk 
(Niagara). 

For  the  next  15  or  20  years  whatever  was  done  along 
educational  lines  in  Upper  Canada  must  be  credited  to 
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the  zealous  efforts  of  the  several  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  in  this  work  the  Anglican  Church,  inspired 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  and  assisted  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  England,  occupied  the  first  place  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion 
and  directing  legislative  action. 

In  March,  1807,  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
passed  the  first  Act  relating  to  education.  It  was  en¬ 
titled,  “An  Act  to  Establish  Public  Schools  in  Each  and 
Every  District  of  this  Province”  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  one  public  school  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  Province  was  then  divided,  and 
for  the  payment  of  £100  as  salary  to  each  teacher.  The 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  or  person  administering 
the  Government  was  to  appoint  a  Board  of  not  less  than 
five  trustees  for  each  district,  who  nominated  the  teacher 
and  made  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  school  as  they  thought  best.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  first  school  l-aw  passed  by  Upper  Canada  pro¬ 
vided  for  schools  absolutely  non-sectarian  and  free  to 
all.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  at  that  time 
less  than  90,000  and,  while  the  majority  was  undoubtedly 
Protestant,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  as  their  spiritual  head  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Bishop  Alexander  Macdonell.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  those  first  schools  were  intended  for  and  restricted 
to  the  use  of  the  wealthy.  Having  regard 
to  the  general  conditions  of  those  times,  only  the  more 
prosperous  settlers  were  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  those  schools,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Act,  by  which  they  were  established,  refers  to  them  as 
“Public  Schools”  and  makes  it  quite  clear  that  they 
were  open  to  all  of  whatever  class  or  creed. 

About  this  time,  and  no  doubt  because  of  the  activities 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  society  was  founded  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  “the  purpose  of  promoting  the  education  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  poor  of  every  religious  de¬ 
nomination  in  Canada,”  and  in  1815  the  Parliament  of 
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Upper  Canada  passed  “An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Mid¬ 
land  District  School  Society  of  Kingston”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  English  society  in 
Upper  Canada.  It  will  he  noted  that  this  second  Act 
affecting  education  was  also  undenominational.  In  1816 
there  was  passed,  “An  Act  granting  money  to  he  applied 
to  the  use  of  Common  Schools  throughout  this  Provinoe 
and  to  provide  for  regulations  for  said  schools.”  This 
Act  declared,  “It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  of 
any  town,  township,  village  or  place  to  meet  to  arrange 
for  common  schools,”  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
Government  grant  of  £25  to  each  school  reporting  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Again,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  in  the  Act  of  1816,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of 
religious  instruction  in  any  Act  up  to  1824. 

The  Act  of  1824  made  permanent  and  extended  the 
preceding  Acts  and  provided  the  sum  of  £150  per 
annum  “to  afford  the  means  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  to  the  more  indigent  and  remote  settle¬ 
ments.”  The  object  stated  was  to  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribute  books  and  tracts  calculated  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction  and  to  utilize  the  schools  as  distributing 
centres.  This  was  the  first  legislative  recognition  in 
Upper  Canada  of  the  need  for  placing  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  programme  of  public  policy,  but  it  was 
obviously  not  intended  to  further  the  views  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  denomination.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
former  Acts  empowered  the  people  to  meet  to  arrange 
for  common  schools,  to  appoint  trustees  and  to  formulate 
regulations  for  governing  such  schools.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  obvious  that  where  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
majority  they  could  obtain  some  benefit  for  themselves 
by  purchasing  Roman  Catholic  tracts  and  books  just  as 
other  denominations  could  in  other  sections,  or  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  same  section  could 
mutually  arrange  for  such  purchase  and  distribution. 

In  1831  a  resolution  passed  the '  House  of  Assembly 
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deploring  the  general  want  of  education.  In  1835  and 
1836  there  were  similar  indications  of  an  awkening  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  but  no  legislation.  In  1837  the  House  of 
Assembly  passed  a  Common  School  Bill,  but  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  refused  to  concur  because  “it  ( the  Bill) 
proposes  to  levy  an  assessment  of  1^2  ponce  in  the  pound 
at  the  discretion  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  support 
Common  Schools ,  and  as  Acts  have  lately  passed  impos¬ 
ing  rates  for  Gaols ,  Court-houses  and  Roads,  the  Council 
fear  that  the  proposed  assessment  for  Common  Schools 
would  prove  burdonsome.”  Gaols,  court-houses  and 
roads  must  be  provided  for  but  schools  could  wait.  Com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  In  1838  an  Act  was  passed  making 
some  slight  provision  for  “Common  Schools”  as  well  as 
for  “District  Public  Schools.”  The  latter  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1839  were  designated  as  “Grammar  Schools,” 
and  250,000  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  their  en¬ 
dowment.  The  rebellion  of  1837  rendered  impossible 
any  adequate  consideration  of  educational  matters,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  Union  absorbed  the  attention  of 
public  men  for  some  further  years.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  Upper  Canada 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  1840,  sectarian  or 
denominational  schools  were  not  recognized  in  any  way 
nor  suggested  by  any  legislative  enactment.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  apparently  no  demand  for  such  schools 
by  any  section  of  the  people,  and  no  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed  because  of  their  non-existence.  We  may  be 
certain  that  if  there  had  been  any  popular  demand,  how¬ 
ever  small,  for  Separate  Schools,  that  such  demand 
would  assuredly  have  found  expression  in  the  prevailing 
discontent  and  been  listed  with  other  grievances  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1837-  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  conclude  that  while  Upper  Canada  was  man¬ 
aging  its  own  affairs,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
children  were  being  educated  together  with  the  approval 
of  their  parents  and  without  any  manifestations  of  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  several  religious  bodies. 


Part  II. — 1841  to  1867. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Entrance  of  the  Wedge  of  Separatism. 

Influenced  by  Lord  Durham’s  report,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  unite  the  two  Provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  under  one  Parliament.  To  this  there 
was  some  opposition  in  Lower  Canada  from  those  French 
who  feared  the  loss  of  their  influence  as  a  race,  and  in 
Upper  Canada  from  the  Family  Compact,  who  also 
feared  loss  of  prestige  and  influence. 

The  Act  of  Union,  however,  passed  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1840  and  came  into  effect  in  February,  1841. 
By  the  terms  of  the  union,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  to  have  one  Parliament,  composed  of  a  Legislative 
Council  of  not  less  than  20  members,  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  84  mem¬ 
bers — 42  from  each  Province.  In  view  of  the  frequent 
misrepresentations  indulged  in  during  recent  years  by 
the  advocates  of  bilingualism  and  their  endeavors  to 
claim  for  the  French  language  a  constitutional  right  in 
Ontario,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
English  was  the  only  language  officially  recognized  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  which  expressly  stipulated  that  all 
Government  papers  and  official  reports  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Parliament  were  to  be  printed  in  English  alone 
though  either  language  might  be  used  in  debate.  In  a 
Parliament  where  about  half  the  members  were  French, 
the  necessity  for  printing  the  Government  papers  and 
official  reports  in  both  languages  became  more  and  more 
obvious,  and  in  1848  the  Act  of  Union  was  modified  to 
permit  the  use  of  French  to  that  extent.  This  fact 
serves  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  use  of  the  French 
language  was  restricted  and  that,  never  at  any  time 
either  before  or  since  Confederation,  has  any  Act  of  the 
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Parliament  of  Canada  or  any  Act  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  given  the  slightest  recognition  to  the  use  of  the 
French  language  in  the  schools  of  this  Province,  and 
there  was  never  any  request  for  such  recognition  until 
recently.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  population  of 
the  two  Provinces  was  nearly  equal.  The  division  of 
the  people  along  racial  and  religious  lines  having  no 
doubt  a  very  direct  influence  in  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  school  legislation,  the  following  statistics  are 
given  as  taken  from  the  official  eensus  of  1851,  1861  and 
1871: 


Population  of  Lower  Canada. 


Year 

Total 

Population 

British 

Origin 

French 

Origin 

Roman 

Catholic 

Protestant 

1851 

1861 

1871 

890,261 

1,111,566 

1,191.516 

*212,733 

*233,951 

243,041 

669,528 

847,615 

929,817 

746,854 

943,253 

1,019,850 

143,407 

168,313 

171,666 

Population  of  Upper  Canada. 

Year 

Total 

Population 

British 

Origin 

French 

Origin 

Roman 

Catholic 

Protestant 

1851 

1861 

1871 

952,004 

1,390,091 

1,620,851 

*793,128 

*1,150,036 

1,333,042 

26,417 

33,287 

75,383 

167,695 

258,151 

274,166 

784,309 

1,137,940 

1,346,685 

*  The  figures  representing  the  populations  of  British  origin  in 
1851  and  1861  are  approximate. 


From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  noted  that,  while 
Upper  Canada  was  strongly  Protestant  and  almost 
wholly  English-speaking,  Lower  Canada  was  just  as 
strongly  Roman  Catholic  and  overwhelmingly  French. 

Having  regard  to  the  distinctive  racial  and  religious 
conditions  existing  in  each  Province  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  it  should  cause  no  surprise  if  there  were  occa¬ 
sional  manifestations  of  mutual  distrust  and  antipathy. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  only  education 
which  existed  in  Lower  Canada  was  that  provided  by  the 
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Roman  Catholic  clergy,  while  in  Upper  Canada  the  Bible 
was  in  general  use  in  the  schools,  and  verses  from  it  were 
being  memorized  daily.  It  will,  therefore,  be  apparent 
that  the  representatives  in  Parliament  from  each  Pro¬ 
vince  would  approach  any  proposed  school  legislation 
from  widely  dilferent  angles.  To  find  common  ground 
for  views  so  diverse  and  opinions  so  conflicting,  yet  so 
tenaciously  held,  was  apparently  impossible.  To  frame 
an  Act  which  would  meet  the  approval  of  all  was  not 
expected  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  House,  much  less 
by  those  weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  Cabinet 
Ministers.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  up  to 
1841  there  were  no  Separate  Schools  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  they  had,  moreover,  never  been  advocated  by  any 
person  or  sect  as  part  of  a  general  system  of  education. 
The  School  Bill  of  1841  repealed  the  former  Upper 
Canada  Acts  as  well  as  the  Lower  Canada  Act  of  1832 
and  permitted  the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Separate  Schools.  tJThe  proposed  legislation 
brought  a  flood  of  petitions  varying  in  character.  Some 
of  these  wanted  the  Bible  as  a  class  or  text-book  in  the 
schools.  The  Church  of  England  wanted  to  educate  the 
children  of  that  faith  with  the  aid  of  public  grants  and 
school  assessments,  while  the  Church  of  Rome  demanded 
delay  until  all  religious  bodies  had  made  known  their 
opinions.  A  deadlock  ensued,  and  the  various  conflict¬ 
ing  elements  marshalled  their  opposing  influences.  The 
Government  surrendered  to  clerical  pressure,  abrogated 
its  functions  and  submitted  its  own  Bill  to  a  committee 
of  23,  of  whom  15  were  from  Lower  Canada,  and  it  was 
this  committee,  appointed  in  violation  of  the  principle 
of  responsible  government,  which  introduced  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  Separate  Schools.  'The  Bill  itself,  as  prepared 
and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1841  by 
the  Hon.  Solicitor-General  Day^mode  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  Separate  Schools.  Early  in  the  session,  the 
Attorney-General,  as  well  as  the  Solicitor-General,  had 
emphatically  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  “to  originate  all  important  measures  of  public 
utility,  and  that  no  Government  could  expect  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  House  if  measures  were  taken  out 
of  its  hands  and  brought  before  the  House  essentially 
different  in  shape  from  what  the  Government  desired.” 

This  remarkable  action  of  the  Government  in  sub¬ 
mitting  its  own  Bill  to  a  committee  was  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  either  Upper  or  Lower  Canada  and  indicates  the 
tremendous  outside  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
The  selection  of  that  committee,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
from  Lower  Canada,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  and 
indefensible,  and  is  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence 
exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Having 
adopted  this  unusual  course,  the  Government  had  no 
option  but  to  accept  whatever  the  committee  proposed. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Act  passed  in  1841  proved  im¬ 
practicable  and  unsuited  to  either  Upper  or  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  and  was  entirely  repealed  in  1843,  yet  the  mischief 
had  been  done,  the  principle  of  segregation  had  been 
adopted  and  the  wedge  of  separation  introduced,  which 
led  to  years  of  bitter  controversy  and  unhappy  discord. 
While  the  Church  of  Rome  no  doubt  exerted  a  powerful 
and  commanding  influence  in  moulding  the  Act  of  1841, 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  place  all  the  blame  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Separate  School  principle  on  that  body. 
Of  42  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  39 
prayed  for  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  Many 
of  these  petitions  deprecated  the  use  of  selected  extracts 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  insisted  on  the  use  of  the 
Word  without  abridgment.  Indeed,  one  prominent 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  declared  that  “if  the 
use  by  the  Protestants  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
schools  was  so  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics,  the 
children  of  both  religious  persuasions  must  be  educated 
apart.” 

The  opinion  was  general  among  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics  that  something  in  the  shape  of  religious 
instruction  was  desirable,  but  the  conditions  were 
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peculiarly  unfavorable  for  dealing  with  so  difficult  and 
delicate  a  matter  in  such  a  mixed  Legislative  body. 

The  Act  of  1841  expressly  stipulated  that  only  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  British  subjetcs  should  be  engaged.  This 
did  not  suit  the  members  from  the  Lower  Province,  who 
asked  that  an  exception  be  made  of  those  who  were 
known  as  “Christian  Brothers.”  Even  assuming  that 
this  exception  was  warranted  by  a  scarcity  of  those  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  at  that  time,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the 
Act  recognized  British  citizenship  as  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  make  it  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  teachers  in  general,  it  should  have  required  even 
“Christian  Brothers,”  before  engaging  as  teachers,  to 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  take  out  papers  of 
naturalization. 

Section  XI.  of  the  Act  of  1841  was  the  first  legislation 
recognizing  the  principle  of  denominational  schools,  and 
was  as  follows:  “Whenever  any  number  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  any  Township  or  Parish  professing  a  religious 
faith  different  from  that  of  the  majority  shall 
dissent  from  the  regulations  or  proceedings  of  the 
Common  School  Commissioners  with  reference  to  any 
Common  School  in  such  Township  or  Parish,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  inhabitants  so  dissenting  collectively  to 
signify  such  dissent  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  with  the  name  or  names  of  one  or  more 
persons  elected  by  them  as  their  Trustee  or  Trustees  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.” 

Any  Separate  Schools  established  under  this  permis¬ 
sion  were  to  be  subject  to  the  visitation,  conditions,  rules 
and  obligations  governing  other  Common  Schools,  and 
were  to  share  in  the  moneys  appropriated  by  law  for  the 
support  of  Common  Schools.  The  Act  also  provided 
that,  in  cities  and  towns,  there  should  be  a  Board,  half 
of  whom  should  be  Roman  Catholics  and  half  Protestant, 
and  that  while  each  half  should  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over1  schools  entirely  of  its  faith,  the  whole  Board 
was  to  exercise  its  duties  over  mixed  schools.  This  is 
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the  principle  of  panels  still  in  vogue  in  Quebec.  In  view 
of  the  claims  recently  advanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  regarding  secondary  education,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  on  the  same  day  that  this  Act  was  passed 
recognizing  the  principle  of  separation  on  sectarian  lines 
in  the  elementary  or  common  schools,  there  was  passed 
an  Act  designating  “District  Schools ”  as  “Grammar 
Schools in  which  there  was  no  allusion  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  to  division  on  a  religious  basis,  nor  was  sectarian¬ 
ism  alluded  to.  The  idea  of  the  complete  separation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  “as  a  body ”  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  educational  matters  did  not  develop  for 
several  years. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Principle  of  Separatism  Reaffirmed. 

The  Act  of  1841  having  proved  unworkable  and  de¬ 
cidedly  objectionable  in  both  Provinces,  it  was  entirely 
repealed  in  1843  and  replaced  in  Upper  Canada  by  an 
Act  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks  and  in 
Lower  Canada  by  an  Act  introduced  at  the  same  session 
by  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin. 

The  Hincks  Common  School  Act  of  1843  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  establishing  a  Model  School  in  each  county 
and  presaged  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  sectarian  division  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  either  of  these  aids  to  higher  education.  The 
important  feature  of  the  Act  was  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  principle  of  separation,  which  was  provided  by  Sec¬ 
tions  54,  55  and  56. 

By  Section  54,  children  were  not  required  to  use  re¬ 
ligious  books  or  join  in  religious  exercises  objected  to  by 
their  parents.  Section  55  enacted  “That  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  teacher  of  any  Common  School  shall  happen 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  a  school  with  a  teacher  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion  upon  the  application  of  ten  or  more 
resident  freeholders  or  householders  of  any  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  or  within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town  or  city 
school;  and,  in  like  manner  when  the  teacher  of  any  such 
school  shall  happen  to  be  a  Protestant  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  inhabitants  shall  have  a  Separate  School  with  a 
teacher  of  their  own  religious  persuasion  upon  a  like 
application.” 

Section  56  required  the  application  to  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  with  the  names  of  the  resident  freehold¬ 
ers  or  householders,  and  delivered  to  the  local  superin¬ 
tendent  and  provided  for  such  school  receiving  its  share 
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of  the  public  appropriation  according  to  the  number  of 
children  attending. 

Bishop  Strachan  (Church  of  England)  opposed  the 
Act  and  wanted  his  Church  and  other  denominations  to 
share  in  Government  appropriations  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  It  was  objected  that  compliance  with 
this  request  would  be  to  practically  endow  Churches,  as 
such,  and  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  those 
Churches  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  a  share  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  education. 

The  Act  of  1843  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  This 
position  was  offered  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson 
and  accepted  in  the  autumn  of  1844  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  administration  of  the  school  system 
should  constitute  a  distinct  non-political  department, 
and  that  he  should  have  a  year’s  leave  to  visit  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  systems  of  Europe  and  America  with  the 
view  to  incorporating  the  best  points  of  aU  in  a  system 
of  elementary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  In  send¬ 
ing  Dr.  Ryerson  on  this  mission  the  Government  was 
following  the  line  taken  by  the  most  enlightened  coun¬ 
tries.  Prussia  for  some  time  had  made  it  a  rule  before 
adopting  any  important  change  in  her  school  system 
to  send  School  Commissioners  to  other  countries  to 
gather  all  possible  information.  France  and  England 
had  done  the  same  and  the  United  States  had  sent  three 
educationists  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  The  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  Dr.  Ryerson ’s  assigned  task  was  “to 
devise  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  most  efficient  system  of  instruction .”  He  spent  a 
year  of  earnest,  careful  observation  in  Prussia,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Holland,  etc.,  and 
in  the  United  States  and,  in  his  own  words :  “I  borrowed 
from  all  whatever  appeared  to  me  to  be  good  and 
endeavored  to  perfect  by  adapting  to  our  conditions 
tvhatever  I  have  appropriated.”  He  so  employed  the 
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whole  of  1845  and  reported  to  Parliament  in  March, 
1846. 

No  greater  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  to  any  man 
in  Canada  loaded  with  a  heavy  task  than  to  the  Rev- 
Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson.  In  so  tremendous  a  work,  involv¬ 
ing  a  bewildering  mass  of  minutiae  and  detail,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  or  discreditable  if  he  had  made  many 
errors  of  judgment.  Yet  after  over  half  a  century  of 
trial,  this  fact  stands  out  with  noonday  clearness,  “time 
lias  justified  his  judgment  in  every  detail ;  whatever  of 
excellence  there  is  in  our  Common  School  system  is  due 
to  thorough  and  complete  compliance  with  his  sugges¬ 
tions ;  whatever  of  weakness  is  due  to  disregard  of  the 
earnest  advice  which  he  gave.” 

Dr.  Ryersmi-s  idea  was  that  each  division  of  our 
education  system  should  conduct  to  the  one  above,  but 
that  each  should  be  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of 
education  it  imparts;  that  there  should  be  a  character 
of  uniformity  as  to  fundamental  principles  pervading 
the  whole,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  uniting  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  and  support  of  the  Government  and  the  people. 
He  says:  “The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is 
essential  that  all  should  understand  should  be  provided 
for  all  and  taught  to  all;  should  be  brought  within' 
the  reach  of  the  most  needy  and  forced  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  careless.”  While  Dr.  Ryerson  had  a 
whole-hearted  sympathy  for  secondary  and  university 
education,  his  great  concern  was  the  thorough  education 
of  the  laboring  and  producing  classes.  In  his  report  he 
says:  “ The  elementary  education  of  the  whole  people 
must  therefore  be  an  essential  element  in  the  legislative 
and  administrative  policy  of  an  enlightened  and  bene¬ 
ficent  government,”  and  to  this  end  he  makes  the  first 
feature  of  our  Provincial  system  of  public  instruction 
its  universality,  and,  secondly,  he  says  it  must  be  practi¬ 
cal,  and  therefore  must  include  religion  and  morality. 
In  regard  to  religion  he  says:  “By  religion  and  morality 
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1  do  not  mean  sectarianism  in  any  form,  but  the  general 
system  of  truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Iloly  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Sectarianism  is  not  morality;  it  notoriously 
occurs  that  scrupulous  and  ostentatious  maintenance 
and  teaching  of  the  ‘mint,  anise  and  cummin’  of  a 
vain  and  grasping  sectarianism,  is  accompanied  with  an 
equally  notorious  disregard  of  the  ‘weightier  matters 
of  the  law’  of  religion  and  morality.  To  teach  a  child 
the  dogmas  and  spirit  of  a  sect  before  he  is  taught  the 
essential  principles  of  religion  and  morality  is  to  invert 
the  pyramid — to  reverse  the  order  of  nature — to  feed 
with  the  bones  of  controversy  instead  of  with  the  nour¬ 
ishing  milk  of  truth  and  charity.” 

Dr.  Ryerson  was  just  as  much  opposed  to  a  godless 
system  of  education  as  he  was  to  one  pervaded  by  a 
narrow  spirit  of  sectarianism.  lie  believed  a  course  of 
Biblical  and  religious  instruction  could  be  given  without 
any  tincture  of  sectarianism.  He  says:  “The  mis¬ 
application  and  abuse  of  religious  instruction  in  schools 
have  induced  many  to  adopt  a  contrary  error  and  object 
to  it  altogether  as  an  element  of  popular  education.” 
Dr-  Ryerson  considers  the  subject  of  such  vital  import¬ 
ance  that  he  says:  “I  feel  it  necessary  to  adduce  the 
testimony  of  the  most  competent  authorities  who,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  sect  or  country  or  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  assert  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  Christian¬ 
ity  the  basis  and  cement  of  the  structure  of  public 
education.  The  creed  of  our  Government  as  representing 
a  Christian  people  of  various  forms  of  religious  worship 
is  Christianity  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  The  practice  of  the  Government 
shoidd  correspond  with  its  creed.  With  the  circum¬ 
stantials  of  sectarianism  it  has  nothing  to  do;  they 
form  no  article  of  its  creed;  they  involve  no  one  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Moral  Law  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  them.  The  members  of  the  various  sects 
are  alike  its  subjects;  they  contribute  alike  to  its  defence 
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and  support ;  they  are  alike  entitled  to  its  protection  and 
countenance In  1846,  Dr.  Ryerson  submitted  the 
Report  of  his  investigations  of  the  previous  year,  and 
prepared  a  draft  Bill,  which  was  introduced  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  Attorney-General  Draper,  and 
became  law  in  June.  It  amended  and  superseded  the 
law  of  1843  and  reiterated  the  principle  on  which  Sep¬ 
arate  Schools  had  been  established.  At  the  same  time 
another  School  Act  was  passed  relating  exclusively  to 
Lower  Canada,  These  two  Acts  of  1846  for  Upper  and 
for  Lower  Canada  were  in  the  general  machinery  of 
regulations,  levying  rates,  government  assistance, 
trustees,  superintendents,  etc.,  practically  the  same,  and 
each  recognized  religious  distinctions  by  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  separate  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools — the  decision  as  to  whether  these  should  or 
should  not  be  schools  for  those  of  a  certain  religious 
belief  being  left  to  the  determination  of  the  locality 
interested.  The  growth  of  the  feeling  for  Separate 
Schools  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  arbitrary  and 
inconsiderate  attitude  of  the  majority,  whether  Pro¬ 
testant  or  Roman  Catholic,  which  induced  the  minority 
to  seek  relief  by  separating  themselves  from  the  ma  jority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  the  years  went 
on  and  the  relative  number  of  Protestants  increased 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognized  in  Separate 
Schools  a  powerful  aid  to  their  Church  and  religion 
and  encouraged  their  establishment  wherever  possible. 
Still  later  such  encouragement  took  the  form  of  what 
were  virtually  clerical  and  priestly  commands.  Dr. 
Ryerson  did  not  profess  a  wholesale  condemnation  of 
Separate  Schools.  On  the  contrary  he  conceived  that 
schools  wholly  controlled  by  a  religious  community  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  efficient  and  desirable- 
But  to  be  zealous  for  a  sect  and  to  be  conscientious  in 
morals  are  widely  different,  and  to  inculcate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  sect  and  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  equally  different. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Dr.  Ryerson ’s  views  on 
this  important  subject.  He  says:  “ I  refer  not  to  the 
constitution  and  control  of  schools  and  seminaries  hut 
to  the  kind  of  teaching  which  unchristianizes  four-fifths, 
if  not  nine-tenths,  of  Christendom — a  teaching  which 
substitutes  the  form  for  the  reality — the  symbol  for  the 
substance — the  dogma  for  the  doctrine — the  passion  for 
sect  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbors ;  a  teaching 
which  as  history  can  attest,  is  productive  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  corruptions,  superstition,  infidelity,  social  disputes 
and  civil  contentions  and  is  inimical  alike  to  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  public  tranquility.”  With  all  the  earn¬ 
estness  of  his  great  unselfish  soul  Dr.  Ryerson  admon¬ 
ished  the  people  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  any¬ 
thing  like  sectarianism  or  party  spirit  in  school  affairs : 
“From  whatever  source  it  may  proceed  or  on  whatever 
pretext  founded,  let  it  be  frowned  down  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  yourselves  and  your  children.”  But  for 
several  years  Dr.  Ryerson  labored  alone  with  consum¬ 
ing  zeal  in  the  face  of  an  apathy  more  depressing  than 
open  hostility.  Little  interest  had  been  manifested  in 
school  legislation  which,  he  bitterly  remarked  “ has  not 
commanded  one  thorough  or  serious  discussion  in  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament.”  The  apathy  and  narrow 
selfish  indifference  of  that  time  are  indicated  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  for  “free  schools”  was 
received.  The  principle  of  “free  schools”  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Ryerson  in  1846  was  received  with  general  sur- ' 
prise  and  doubt,  with  widespread  suspicion,  and  in 
many  instances  with  avowed  hostility.  In  some  cases 
it  was  dismissed  by  an  editorial  sneer,  and  in  other 
cases  it  met  with  an  even  less  courteous  reception-  It 
was  at  one  time  assailed  as  a  public  pauper  and  at 
another  time  denounced  as  a  conspirator  against  in¬ 
dividual  liberty.  With  this  in  mind  it  will  perhaps  be 
less  difficult  to  comprehend  the  submission  of  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  forties  to  the  entrance 
of  the  wedge  of  separatism  by  the  establishing  of 
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Separate  Schools.  The  first  School  Act  creating  one 
Board  of  School  Trustees  and  providing  for  a  system 
of  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada  was 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  J.  Hillyard  Cameron  and 
passed  in  1847.  It  contained  the  following  provision 
regarding  Separate  Schools  in  cities  and  towns: 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each 
city  and  town  to  determine  the  number,  sites  and  de¬ 
scription  of  schools  which  shall  be  established  in  such 
city  or  town,  and  whether  such  school  or  schools  shall 
be  denominational  or  mixed.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  strongly  opposed  to 
this  Act,  which  placed  the  right  to  establish  Separate 
Schools  at  the  discretion  of  the  Public.  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  in  cities  and  towns,  and  somewhat  modified  the 
Separate  School  provisions  of  former  Acts.  It  might 
here  be  remarked  that  Sections  32  and  33  of  the  Act  of 
1846  simply  copied  the  provisions  of  Sections  55  and  56 
of  the  Act  of  1843.  It  is  also  perhaps  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  very  clause  of  the  Act  of  1847,  to  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  then  so  strongly  objected,  is  the 
identical  clause  which  that  Church  has  recently  resur¬ 
rected  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  establish  its  basis  of 
claim  to  Separate  Secondary  Schools.  In  1850,  the 
Hon.  Francis  Hincks  introduced  “An  Act  for  the  better 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada.”  In  this  Act,  Section  XIV.,  provided 
that,  “No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  read  or  study  from 
any  religious  book  or  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion 
or  religion  which  shall  be  objected  to  by  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians,  provided  always  that  within  this 
limitation  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  such  religi¬ 
ous  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall 
desire  according  to  the  general  regulations  which  shall 
be  provided  according  to  law.” 

In  the  spirit  of  the  section  just  quoted,  regulations 
were  made  for  the  constitution  and  government  of 
schools  in  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  effect  of 
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which  was  interference  with  the  rights  and  scruples  of 
none,  but  making  the  schools  a  reflection  of  the  religious 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  established.  Section  XIX.  provided  that  “It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  any  Township 
and  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  any  City,  Town 
or  Village  on  the  application  in  writing  of  12  or  more 
resident  heads  of  families  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  Separate  Schools  for  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics  or  colored  people,  and  in  such  case  it  shall 
prescribe  the  limits  of  the  divisions  or  sections  of  such 
schools,  and  shall  make  provisions  for  the  holding  of 
the  first  meeting  for  the  election  of  Trustees,  etc.  Such 
Separate  Schools  shall  share  in  the  School  Fund  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.  No  such  Sep¬ 
arate  School  shall  be  allowed  except  where  the  Teacher 
of  the  Common  School  is  of  a  different  faith  from  those 
applying  for  separation •” 

The  provision  of  Section  XIX.,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Separate  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Schools  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  contained  in  Sections  55 
and  56  of  the  Act  of  1843,  and  Sections  32  and  33  of 
the  Act  of  1846,  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Act  of 
1847,  except  that  the  Act  of  1850  imposed  more  effective 
restrictions  and  conditions  in  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  than  either  of  the  former  Acts. 

The  tendency,  however,  of  the  people  at  large  was 
still  for  united  action  in  school  matters,  and  led  even 
Dr.  Ryerson  to  regard  as  groundless  the  fear  expressed 
by  certain  papers  that  the  School  System  was  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  permitting  the  continuance  of 
those  provisions  of  the  law  recognizing  Separate  Schools. 
Dr.  Ryerson  was  too  broad  and  tolerant  to  readily  admit 
narrowness  and  intolerance  in  others.  He  was  destined 
very  soon  to  see  the  Church  of  Rome  assume  a  very 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  attitude  towards  elementary 
education  in  Upper  Canada.  It  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1847  there  were  over  1,000 
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more  elementary  or  Common  Schools  in  Upper  than  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  number  attending  schools, 
colleges,  etc.,  in  the  Lower  Province  was  only  68,133,  as 
compared  with  131,360  in  the  Upper  Province.  Having 
regard  to  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  educational  matters  in  Quebec  and  its  avowed  control 
of  the  schools  there,  one  feels  justified  in  placing  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  the  lack  of  education  and  large  percentage 
of  illiteracy  which  has  kept  Quebec  continually  at  the 
foot  of  the  educational  list  among  the  Provinces  of  this 
Dominion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Provincial  Normal  School. 

On  July  2nd,  1851,  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Elgin — the  Governor-General — laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  Normal  and  Model  School  for  Upper 
Canada  in  Toronto  in  the  presence  of  leading  public 
men  and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

In  his  address  to  the  Governor-General  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Ryerson  said : — 

“ The  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  this 
Institution  is  founded  upon  Christian  principles  and  I 
hope  pervaded  to  a  great  extent  by  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  though  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  sectarianism 
in  its  management,  the  provision  made  for  watching 
over  the  moral  interests  of  the  students  and  their  religi¬ 
ous  instruction  has  been  found  during  the  last  three 
years  to  be  more  effective  than  that  of  any  other  public 
educational  institution  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  principles  on  which  the  Normal  School  is  established 
and  conducted  form  the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of 
public  elementary  instruction  for  Upper  Canada — a  sys¬ 
tem  which  recognizes  Christianity  as  an  essential  part 
of  education  and  unites  the  clergy  with  their  people  in 
providing  for  it  and  in  imparting  it.” 

In  his  reply  the  Governor-General  said : 

“Sir,  I  understand  from  your  statements — and  I  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  from  my  own  investigation  and 
observation — that  it  is  the  principle  of  your  Common 
School  Education  System  that  its  foundation  is  laid 
deep  in  the  firm  rock  of  our  common  Christianity •  I 
understand,  Sir,  that  while  the  varying  views  and. 
opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are  scrupulously 
respected — while  every  semblance  of  dictation  is  care¬ 
fully  avoided — it  is  desired,  it  is  earnestly  recommend¬ 
ed,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped  that  every  child. 
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who  attends  our  Common  School  shall  learn  there  that  he 
is  a  being  who  has  an  interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in 
time,  etc.’> 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  de  Charbonnel,  D.D.,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  member  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  presented  to  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  silver  trowel  with 
which  His  Excellency  laid  the  stone,  and  outwardly  at 
least  gave  public  sanction  to  the  Common  School  System 
of  Upper  Canada  as  it  then  was. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Further  Marks  op  the  Wedge  and  Comments 
Thereon. 

In  1853,  “The  Supplementary  School  Act"  was 
passed.  A  brief  summary  of  Section  IV.,  which  modi¬ 
fied  the  Act  of  1850  in  regard  to  Separate  Schools  and 
was  designed  to  remove  the  objections  and  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  follows: — 

(a)  Persons  sending  their  children  to  Separate 
Schools  or  subscribing  an  amount  thereto  equal  to  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  Common  Schools 
were  to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  rates  imposed  for 
Common  School  purposes,  but  such  exemption  was  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  period  of  such  people  sending  their 
children  to  the  Separate  School  or  to  subscribing  to  its 
support.  The  exemption  xvas  not  to  extend  to  taxes  im¬ 
posed  or  to  be  imposed  to  pay  for  school  houses,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  which  was  undertaken  or  entered  into  before  the 
establishment  of  such  Separate  School. 

( b )  Each  Separate  School  was  to  share  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Grant  according  to  average  attendance,  but  not  to 
share  in  any  school  money  raised  by  local  municipal 
assessment. 

(c)  Trustees  of  Separate  Schools  were  to  report  to 
the  Local  Superintendent,  the  names  of  persons  sending 
to  or  supporting  the  Separate  School. 

( d )  Trustees  of  Separate  Schools  xvere  to  be  a  corpor¬ 
ation  with  power  to  levy  and  collect  rates. 

(e)  Supporters  of  Separate  Schools  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  at  elections  of  Trustees  for  Common  Schools. 

(/)  The  Clerk  of  the  Municipality  was  not  to  include 
in  the  Collector’s  roll  ( except  for  the  biiilding  of  a 
school)  the  names  of  Separate  School  supporters  for  the 
general  school  rate. 
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Dr-  Ryerson  says  that  all  Acts  passed  from  1846  to 
1853  were  prepared  and  recommended  by  himself.  He 
took  unusual  pains  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  people 
regarding  the  Supplementary  School  Act  of  1853.  In 
the  winter  of  1852-53  and  before  its  submission  to  the 
Legislature,  he  made  an  official  tour  of  Upper  Canada 
and  held  a  school  meeting  in  each  county,  to  which  he 
presented  his  draft  of  the  proposed  Act.  He  consulted 
with  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  men  of  all 
parties,  especially  regarding  Section  IV.,  and  these 
without  reserve  unanimously  agreed  to  that  section,  but 
he  adds: 

“They  were  also  strongly  of  the  opinion  with  myself 
that  no  further  concessions  in  that  direction  should  be 
made  under  any  circumstances  or  coidd.  be  made  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  whole  national  school  system  and 
violating  individual  and  municipal  rights.” 

On  completing  his  tour  of  Upper  Canada  Dr.  Ryerson 
went  to  Quebec  in  March  1853  to  submit  his  draft  of 
Bill  to  Parliament  and  declared  to  the  members  that 
after  extensive  consultation  with  practical  men  in  all 
parts  of  Upper  Canada,  he  wished  to  state  that  Section 
IV.  was  the  largest  and  the  last  concession  that  could 
ever  be  obtained  from  Upper  Canada  on  the  subject 
of  Separate  Schools. 

The  Act  of  1853  was  passed  without  division,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  the  press  under  their 
control  expressed  their  complete  satisfaction  with  and 
eulogized  the  Separate  School  section  of  it. 

Very  soon,  however,  an  agitation  was  recommenced  on 
new  issues,  and  at  length  in  1855  a  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Act  was  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  certain  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Tache.  This 
is  known  as  the  “ Tache  Act  of  1855”  and  furnishes  the 
first  instance  when  Lower  Canada  influence  was  directly 
invoked  and  employed  to  control  legislation  relating 
solely  to  the  educational  affairs  of  Upper  Canada. 
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The  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Upper  Canada  rested  on  Dr.  Ryerson  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Education,  yet  he  was  entirely  ignored 
by  the  framers  of  the  Tache  Act.  This  was  something 
more  than  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  of  Upper  Canada.  It  was  an  arrogant 
assumption  of  authority— unwarranted  and  insolent — 
a  plain  intimation  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  that 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  not  obtain  with 
their  consent ,  it  was  ready  to  impose  without  their  con¬ 
sent  by  utilizing  the  solid  vote  of  the  clerical-bound 
representatives  of  Quebec.  In  a  circular  issued  by  Dr. 
Ryerson  to  Trustees  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  he  says : 

“ For  the  provisions  of  this  Act  I  am  not  entitled  to 
either  praise  or  blame  as  I  never  saw  it  until  it  appeared 
in  print  after  its  introduction  into  the  Legislature ■  I 
have  ever  believed  and  maintained  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  as  previously  existing  in  respect  to  Separate 
Schools  were  conceived  in  a  kindly  feeling  and  were 
equitable  and  liberal.  I  am  so  persuaded  still.  But 
these  provisions  of  the  law  having  been  complained  of 
by  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  new 
Separate  School  Act  is  the  result,  an  Act  which  while  it 
maintains  our  Public  School  system  inviolate  and  even 
places  it  on  a  firmer  and  broader  foundation  than  that 
upon  which  it  rested  before,  yet  confers  upon  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  powers  and  distinc¬ 
tions  which  are  not  possessed  by  any  class  of  Protestants 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  which  their  own  representatives 
woxdd  never  consent  to  confer  upon  them.  While  in 
our  Public  Schools  the  religious  rights  and  faith  of 
pupils  of  all  persuasions  are  equally  protected,  and  while 
I  am  persuaded  of  the  superior  advantages  of  those 
schools  in  respect  to  both  economy  and  all  the  appliances 
of  instruction,  I  shall,  on  this  very  account,  in  addition 
to  the  obligations  of  official  duty,  do  all  in  my  power  to 
lessen  the  disadvantages  of  those  who  prefer  Separate 
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Schools ,  and  secure  to  them  every  right  and  advantage 
which  the  Separate  School  Act  confers/' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Supplementary  School  Act 
of  1853  was  passed  without  division  and  was  received 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  their  press  with 
enthusiastic  acclaim  and  almost  extravagant  eulogy.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  one  may  quote  from  Bishop  Char- 
bonnel’s  pastoral  address  on  this  very  Act,  and  dated 
9th  July,  1853.  His  address  commenced: 

“ Owing  to  the  equity  of  our  Legislature,  dearly  be¬ 
loved  brethren,  the  Catholic  minority  of  Upper  Canada 
are  to  enjoy,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the 
same  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Protestant  minority  of 
Lower  Canada/’ 

A  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  (Sir 
John  A.)  to  Dr.  Ryerson,  June  5th,  1853,  contains  these 
words: — “ Our  friend,  Bishop  de  Charbonnel,  before 
leaving  here,  formally  thanked  the  Administration  for 
doing  justice  to  his  Church.  He  has,  however,  got  a 
new  light  since  his  return  to  Toronto  and  now  says  that 
the  Bill  won’t  do.” 

The  Tach&  Act  of  1855,  as  originally  submitted  to 
the  Government  was  prepared  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Kingston,  Toronto  and  Bytown  ( Ottawa ) 
and  bore  their  signatures.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
1841  and  again  in  1843,  the  Church  of  England  had 
requested  permission  to  educate  the  children  of  that 
faith  with  the  aid  of  public  grants  and  school  assess¬ 
ments.  Hoping  to  obtain  support  for  their  measure,  the 
Bishops  had,  with  characteristic  subtlety,  adapted  their 
Bill  to  conciliate  those  who  might  still  favor  denomina¬ 
tional  schools.  But,  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  the  honor  of  Canada,  the  Anglicans  stood 
solidly  against  the  seductions  presented  to  them  by  their 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  introduced-  In  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Attorney-General  John  A.  Macdonald,  dated  2nd  April, 
1855,  Dr.  Ryerson  analyzed  the  Bill  proposed  by  the 
three  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  He  declared  that  while 
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the  professed  object  of  the  Bishops  was  to  secure  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  what  was  enjoyed 
by  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada,  the  provisions  of 
the  Draft  of  Bill  itself  would  confer  on  Roman  Catholics 
in  Upper  Canada  what  was  not  enjoyed  by  Protestants 
in  Lower  Canada  or  in  any  other  civilized  country. 
Furthermore,  he  asserted  that  under  the  pretence  of 
assimilating  the  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada  to  that 
of  Lower  Canada  in  regard  to  Separate  Schools  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  being  made  to  place  the  property  of  every 
Protestant  in  Upper  Canada,  the  power  of  every  munici¬ 
pality  and  the  School  Fund  itself  in  subjection  to  the 
promoters  of  Separate  Schools  without  their  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  of  the  restrictions  and  obligations  to  which 
Separate  Schools  in  Lower  Canada  and  Public  Schools 
in  Upper  Canada  were  then  subjects. 

In  view  of  demands  recently  made  by  Archbishop 
McNeil  and  Bishop  Fallon,  which  no  doubt  many  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  entirely  new,  it  is  advisable  to  briefly  state 
six  features  of  the  Bill  of  the  three  Bishops  to  which 
Dr.  Ryerson  specifically  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

£  1st.  The  non-accountability  of  Separate  School  Trus¬ 
tees  and  the  conditions  of  their  claims  upon  the  School 
Fund. 

2nd.  It  annihilates  the  individuality  and  individual 
right  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  persuasion  of  the  Separate  Schools. 

3rd.  It  transfers  all  the  Common  School  property  of 
Upper  Canada  from  its  present  occupiers  to  the  Trustees 
of  Separate  Schools. 

4th.  It  gives  the  Trustees  of  Separate  Schools  un¬ 
restricted  power  to  tax  all  property  in  Upper  Canada — 
not  only  that  which  belongs  to  supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  but  that  which  belongs  to  every  Protestant  and 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  Upper  Canada. 

5th.  It  gives  the  Trustee  Corporations  it  creates  equal 
power  over  the  Municipal  Councils  as  over  individuals- 
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6th.  It  ties  the  hands  of  all  Public  School  Trustees 
from  doing  anything  for  their  own  school  without  doing 
also  as  much  for  the  Separate  Schools. 

In  concluding  his  letter  to  Attorney-General  Mac¬ 
donald  Dr.  Ryerson  says: 

“ The  six  features  1  have  exhibited  sufficiently  'prove 
that  it  ( the  Bill)  contemplates  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  Public  School  System,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
School  Funds,  municipalities  and  property,  and  the 
whole  population  of  Upper  Canada  to  a  religious  domin¬ 
ation,  such  as  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  age,  and  is 
incompatible  with  the  free  government  or  liberties  of 
any  country.  I  doubt  whether  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  devise  under  meeker  pretentions  and  in  fewer 
words  the  destruction  of  the  Educational  Institutions 
and  the  constitutional  liberties  of  a  whole  people,  and 
their  prostrate  subjection  under  the  feet  of  a  religious 
domination. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  monstrous 
propositions  covertly  involved  in  the  demands  of  Bishop 
Charbonnel  and  his  colleagues  were  presented  to  the 
Government  under  the  pretext  of  “satisfying  their  con¬ 
scientious  convictions.” 

The  Tache  Act  of  1855  as  it  was  passed  bore  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  originally  presented.  It  repealed  Sec¬ 
tion  XIX.  of  the  Act  of  1850  and  Section  IY.  of  the 
Act  of  1853  which  were  regarded  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties  as  more  advantageous  and  convenient  for  Separate 
School  supporters  than  the  changes  substituted.  Time 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

In  1856  Mr.  John  G.  Bowes,  Mayor  of  Toronto  and 
M.P.,  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill,  evidently 
prepared  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  modify  Section  XII.  of  the  Tache  Act  of  1855, 
but  which  in  reality  would  have  involved  the  subversion 
of  the  whole  Common  School  System.  When  Dr.  Ryer¬ 
son  explained  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Bowes  withdrew  it,  but  it  was  taken  up  again  by  a  Lower 
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Canada  Member.  The  Bill  failed  to  carry.  That  of 
itself  is  of  little  consequence  and  the  incident  would  not 
be  worth  recording  but  for  some  very  significant  features 
connected  therewith.  The  Bill  was  sponsored  by  a  private 
member  and  not  by  the  Government,  an  attempt  to 
obtain  by  a  flank  movement  what  could  not  be  won  by  a 
frontal  attack.  We  have  had  very  recent  instances  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature  of  the  voluntary  abrogation  of 
its  functions  by  the  Government  through  the  shifting  of 
responsibility  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  the 
irresponsible  shoulders  of  a  private  member. 
ie  Another  highly  significant  incident  was  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Government,  who  voted 
against  the  Bill,  were  denounced  and  excommunicated 
by  Bishop  Charbonnel  who  thus  employed  the  highest 
power  of  the  priesthood  to  control  Upper  Canada  School 
Legislation  and  the  Government. 

In  view  of  Bishop  Charbonnel’s  action  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  and  threat  that  the  Bill  would  be  reintro¬ 
duced  the  next  session,  Dr.  Ryerson  used  the  following 
Avords  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Government: 

“But,  if  the  parties,  for  whom  Separate  Schools  are 
allowed  and  aided  out  of  the  Legislative  School  Grants, 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  ( which  is 
the  principle  of  distributing  the  School  Grant  among  the 
Common  Schools)  shall  renew  the  agitation  upon  the 
subject,  and  assail  and  seeh  to  subvert  the  Public  School 
System  as  they  have  done,  and  endeavor  to  force  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  that  subject,  against  the  voice  and  rights  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  by  votes  from  Lower 
Canada  and  the  highest  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
then  I  submit  that  the  true  and  only  alternative  will 
be  to  abolish  Separate  Schools  altogether  and  substitute 
the  provisions  of  the  National  System  in  Ireland  in  re¬ 
gard  to  united,  secidar  and  separate  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  and  extend  it  to  Lower  as  well  as  to  Upper  Canada.” 

It  may  be  added  that,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  years 
immediately  folloAving,  Bjjls  for  the  abolition  of  Separate 
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Schools  were  actually  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  but 
were  not  pressed  to  a  division. 

There  was  little  in  the  way  of  legislation  attempted 
during  the  years  1856,  1857  and  1858,  yet  those  were 
memorable  years  in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  because  of  the  bitter 
controveries  on  educational  matters.  Bishop  Char- 
bonnel’s  Lenten  Pastoral  in  1856  was  nothing  short  of  a 
call  to  his  people  to  destroy  the  Public  School  System  of 
Upper  Canada-  Dr.  Ryerson  was  bitterly  assailed  from 
all  sides;  viciously  and  venomously  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  whose  subtle  and  ingenious  plans  he 
had  so  frequently  frustrated — and  most  unfairly  by 
those,  who  through  narrowness  of  vision,  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  nobility  of  his  character,  the  purity  and 
high  purpose  of  his  motives  and  the  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play  which  animated  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
Separate  Schools,  which  he  did  not  favor  in  principle,  as 
efficient  as  possible. 

The  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada  1859, 
Chapter  65,  practically  re-enacted  so  far  as  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  Schools  were  concerned  the  Act  of 
1855  which  continued  to  be  the  law  on  the  subject  until 
the  Act  of  1863  was  passed. 

In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  struggle  which 
culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Scott  Separate  School 
Act  of  1863,  it  will  be  opportune  to  quote  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensively  from  Dr.  Ryerson ’s  report  on  Separate  School 
legislation  made  in  1858.  The  remarks  and  opinions  of 
Dr.  Ryerson  possess  a  value  and  authority  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  utterances  of  any  other  public  servant 
in  the  history  of  this  province.  Fortified  with  marvel¬ 
lous  knowledge  of  the  most  minute  educational  details 
and  a  quick  and  sure  comprehension  of  the  ultimate 
effect  of  every  suggested  change,  he  pursued  his  great 
task  with  unfaltering  devotion  and  sublime  courage  and 
an  honesty,  sincerity  and  fairness  which  won  the  almost 
reverent  allegiance  of  his  friends  and  commanded  the  re- 
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luctant  respect  of  his  bitterest  foes.  Until  1850  the 
leading  men  and  the  press  of  all  parties  acquiesced  in 
the  Separate  School  provisions  of  the  law.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Dr.  Ryerson  says: 

“ I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  even  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament  or  any 
objection  to  it  from  any  quarter.” 

Up  to  and  including  1850,  there  were  only  ten  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  SehooTsTestablished  in  the  counties  of 
Upper  Canada,  three  in  Toronto  and  one  in  Picton  or  14 
in  alL  There  were  no  Protestant  Separate  Schools  at 
that  time.  In  1853  there  were  32  Roman  Catholic  and 
four  Protestant  Separate  Schools.  Im-lS54— there~were 
44  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Protestant  Separate 
Schools  and  eight  coTored  or  55  in  all. 

The  first  practical  step  in  establishing  Public  School 
libraries,  which  Lord  Elgin  referred  to  as  “the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  institutions  of  the  Province,”  was 
taken  in  1850,  the  first  of  such  libraries  being  sent  out 
in  1853.  By  1854,  105,500  volumes  had  been  sent  out 
and  39  out  of  42  counties  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  outlying  districts 
procured  these  libraries  before  Toronto,  London  or 
Ottawa  took  advantage  of  them.  Dr-  Ryerson  in  select¬ 
ing  library  books  had  exercised  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  personal  supervision  to  avoid  doctrinal  and  con¬ 
troversial  works  of  any  religious  persuasion  as  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  consulted 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  asked  him  to  suggest  a  list  in 
harmony  with  the  character  and  objects  of  the  proposed 
libraries  and  had  inserted  in  the  catalogue  a  complete  list 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Histories  recommended  by  Bishop 
Charbonnel.  Notwithstanding  this  fair,  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous  course  towards  Roman  Catholics,  Dr.  Ryerson  was 
bitterly  assailed  by  certain  ecclesiastics,  the  autocratic 
and  unreasonable  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  being 
expressed  by  Bishop  Pinsoneault  in  these  words:  “We 
can  hardly  be  less  opposed  to  mixed  libraries  than  id 
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mixed  education — the  same  principles  of  faith  and 
morals  toeing  equally  involved  in  both  systems.” 

Dr.  Ryerson's  Report,  1854,  gives  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Public  Schools  in  Upper  Canada : 

There  was  one  Normal  School  with  which  was  con¬ 
nected  two  Model  Schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  An  allowance  of  five  shillings  per  week  was  paid 
to  student  teachers,  and  between  1847  and  1854  some 
1,476  or  about  200  a  year  received  instruction. 

There  were  64  County  Grammar  Schools  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  recognized  system  or  fixed  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Each  was  independent  of  every  other  and  all 
were  officially  isolated  from  the  Common  School  and 
from  the  university.  TJp  to  1854  Grammar  Schools 
were  maintained  by  Government  grants,  by  fees  and  by 
municipal  assessments  and  from  other  sources,  but  no 
legal  provision  had  yet  been  perfected  to  levy  on  prop¬ 
erty  as  for  Common  Schools. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  impress  the  lack  of  system 
and  general  inadequacy  of  those  first  attempts  at 
secondary  education  than  the  facts  that,  of  the  64 
Grammar  Schools,  21  received  some  pupils  unable  to 
read,  and  36  received  some  unable  to  write,  52  did  not 
teach  Canadian  history  and  22  did  not  teach  English  his¬ 
tory,  26  did  not  open  or  close  with  prayer. 

There  were  3,244  Common  Schools  employing  2,508 
male  teachers  whose  average  salary  was  $172  a  year 
with  board  and  $316  without  board,  and  1,031  female 
teachers  whose  average  salary  was  $120  with  board 
and  $193  without  board.  The  attendance  of  pupils  be¬ 
tween  5  and  21  years  was 

At  Common  Schools  . 204,168 

At  Grammar  Schools .  4,287  208,455 

At  Academies .  866 

At  Private  Schools .  4.607 

At  Colleges,  etc.  .  .  •  • .  806  6,279 


214.734 
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There  were  over  60,000  between  5  and  16  years  who 
attended  no  school. 

The  above  facts  and  figures  are  given  with  the  view  to 
enabling  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  general  state  of 
education  and  to  estimate  to  some  degree  the  tremendous 
task  undertaken  by  Dr.  Ryerson  with  unselfish  devotion 
— a  task  rendered  more  difficult  because  of  the  apathy  of 
those  he  so  nobly  and  courageously  sought  to  serve  and 
by  the  open  hostility  and  ever  increasing  aggression  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  was  determined  by  means  fair 
or  foul  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  educational  struc¬ 
ture  he  was  laboring  to  build. 

“Until  1852  Separate  Schools  were  never  advocated 
as  a  theory ,  much  less  as  a  doctrine  and  less  still  as  an 
article  of  faith.  No  parent  was  ever  considered  guilty 
of  sin,  much  less  of  “mortal  sin,”  for  sending  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  public  or  mixed  school.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  was  authorized  by  law  only  when  the 
teacher  of  the  Public  School  was  a  Protestant  and  vice 
versa.  No  attack  upon  or  objection  to  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Public  School  was  then  made,  though  they 
were  then  much  more  defective  morally  as  well  as  other¬ 
wise  than  now.  Separate  Schools  were  designed  for  and 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  places  where  the  then 
strong  ( more  so  than  now )  and  often  exasperated  feel¬ 
ings  between  Irish  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
did,  not  permit  them  to  unite  in  the  school  education  of 
their  children.”  As  late  as  1851  a  Roman  Catholic 
Prelate  and  Vicar-General  declared  that  they  did  not 
want  Separate  Schools,  they  only  wanted  protection 
from  insult  and  injustice.  But  what  was  before  had  re¬ 
course  to  under  certain  circumstances  was  afterwards 
demanded  without  reference  to  circumstances ;  and  what 
was  before  announced  as  a  protection  against  insult  and 
oppression  was  afterwards  announced  as  a  doctrine  of 
conscience  and  advocated  as  an  instrument  of  religious 
propagandism. 

Dr.  Ryerson  asserts  that  since  1852  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  assumed  a  threefold  position  essentially 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  before  professed.  He 
says : 

ik  1st.  “They  have  advocated  Separate  Schools,  not  as 
a  protection  against  wrong  in  particular  cases,  hut  as 
an  institution  and  agency  of  their  Church  ancTas  a 
dogma  of  faith  and  a  rule  of  duty  binding  upon  all  their 
adherents  and  in  all  places 

2nd.  “They  have  advocated  the  support  of  these  schools 
by  municipal  taxation  as  well  as  by  Legislative  grants 
and  that  according  to  the  number  of  their  church  popu¬ 
lation  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  children  they 
might  teach,  or  even  according  to  the  number  of  those 
who  might  desire  Separate  Schools  for  their  children — 
thus  leaving  their  own  Church  adherents  without  any 
right  of  individual  choice  and  the  municipalities  or 
Common  School  Trustees  without  any  power  to  levy  a 
school  rate  to  erect  a  school  house  or  furnish  a  school 
or  support  a  teacher  or  for  any  school  purpose  whatever 
unless  a  corresponding  sum,  according  to  population,  was 
given  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Schools.” 

3rd.  “They  have,  in  order  to  build  up  their  own 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  Public  Schools  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  other  objects  of  their  Church  organization, 
attacked  the  character  of  the  Common  Schools  generally 
as  nurseries  of  vice  rather  than  of  virtue,  as  sinks  of 
iniquity  instead  of  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  avowed 
their  great  and  ultimate  object  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  National  School  System  of  Upper  Canada  and  have 
invoked  aid  from  Lower  Canada  to  accomplish  it.” 

In  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  Dr.  Ryerson  quotes 
from  an  official  circular  issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Toronto  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  church. 
\y“  Catholic  electors  in  this  country  who  do  not  use 
their  electoral  power  in  support  of  Separate  Schools  are 
guilty  of  mortal  sin.  Likewise  parents  who  do  not  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  such  schools  or  send 
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their  children  to  mixed  schools.  Moreover  the  confessor 
who  woidd  give  absolution  to  such  parents,  electors  or 
legislators  as  support  mixed  schools  to  the  prejudice  of 
Separate  Schools  would  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Toronto 
was  accompanied  by  furious  attacks  on  the  school  system 
of  Upper  Canada  by  priests  and  press  who  avowed  the 
destruction  of  the  Public  Schools  and  declared  that, 
X-  “the  days  of  the  Common  School  System  are  numbered; 
its  dissolution  is  only  a  question  of  time/’ 

The  Montreal  “True  Witness,”  the  newspaper  organ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  avowed  again  and  again 
that  their  object  was  the  destruction  of  our  Public  School 
System,  designated  our  schools  as  “hell  begotten  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,”  declared  that  “the  public  opinion  or 
strong  feeling  of  Protestants  of  Upper  Canada  in  favor 
of  the  actual  iniquitous  school  system  is  in  our  ears,  but 
the  blatant  bellowing  of  a  brutal  and  ignorant  rabble,” 
and  concluded  with  the  words,  “Come  what  may  State 
Schoolism  must  be  crushed.”  (See  Montreal  True  Wit¬ 
ness,  February  19th,  and  March  5th,  1858.) 

The  same  paper  on  May  7th  quoted  from  certain 
attacks  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Colonist  and  added,  “What 
is  our  object  in  citing  these  opinions  of  Protestants? 
Our  object  is  to  encourage  our  Catholic  readers  to  per¬ 
severe,  and  to  renewed  activity  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Common  School  System  of  Upper  Canada  by  showing 
that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  the  battle  single  handed. 
That  we  are  not  left  to  fight  that  good  fight  alone  is  the 
great  fart  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers. 
We  have  allies  in  the  Protestant  camp;  more  allies  than 
we  wot  of,  etc.” 

It  is  unfortunately  even  so  to-day.  The  worst  enemies 
of  our  Public  School  System  are  those  spineless 
sycophants  who,  without  solid  grounding  for  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  own,  affect  a  broad-minded  tolerance  to¬ 
ward  the  Church  of  Rome  and  are  ever  ready  to  en- 
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courage  its  unwarranted  pretensions  and  aid  its  demands 
tor  special  favors  and  privileges. 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  their 
press  awakened  a  very  strong  feeling  of  resentment  in 
Upper  Canada  and  caused  many,  who  had  all  along  as¬ 
sented  to  Separate  Schools,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
sweep  them  away.  In  this  view  Dr.  Ryerson  did  not 
concur.  He  pointed  to  the  remarkable  development  and 
growing  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools ;  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  divide  and 
isolate,  the  natural  spirit  was  that  toward  unity  and  co¬ 
operation;  that  while  the  Protestant  minority  in  Lower 
Canada  had  the  right  to  Separate  Schools,  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  Upper  Canada  should  have  the 
same  right  on  equally  liberal  terms;  that  the  giving  of 
corporate  powers  and  the  taking  of  them  away  were  quite 
different  and  that  while  the  giving  may  have  been 
unwise  and  objectionable,  the  taking  away  might  be  even 
more  unwise  and  objectionable;  that  only  grave  offences 
jeopardizing  the  general  Public  School  System,  would 
justify  the  repeal  of  the  corporate  rights  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Separate  Schools.  He  even  appealed  for 
such  generous  consideration  on  the  part  of  Protestants  as 
would  cause  Roman  Catholics  to  be  grateful  and  to  own 
that  they  were  associated  in  government  with  those  in 
whom  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of 
conscience  was  a  principle  of  religion.  He  further  said 
that  while  authorizing  the  establishment  of  Separate 
Schools  by  law  and  aiding  them  out  of  Legislative  grants 
was  giving  Roman  Catholics  more  than  equal  rights  with 
other  classes,  it  was  better  to  lean  towards  indulgence 
than  to  give  a  pretext  to  complain  of  persecution.  He 
would  not  make  an  iota  of  concession  to  unreasonable 
demands  nor  take  away  an  iota  of  rights  granted.  He 
strongly  deprecated  making  school  matters  a  political 
issue,  declaring  that  “ the  interests  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  are  certainly  above  those  of  political  party”  and 
concluded  his  special  report  by  declaring  that  “the 
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reasons  for  allowing  the  Separate  School  provisions  of 
the  law  to  remain  on  the  statute  hooks  are  stronger  now 
than  in  past  years.” 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  Separate 
Schools  of  the  liberality  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Quebec  to  the  Protestant  minority  in  that  Province.  A 
comparative  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  both  sections  of  Canada  prior  to  1863  as  well  as  at  the 
present  time  will  show  that  the  advantage  on  the  whole 
was  and  still  is  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ontario.  The  School  Laws  of  Upper  Canada  have  always 
secured  to  Roman  Catholics  a  protection  in  religious 
matters  in  the  Public  Schools  that  the  School  Laws  of 
Lower  Canada  have  never  secured  to  Protestants.  The 
schools  of  the  majority  in  Quebec  have  always  been  de¬ 
nominational,  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  permeating  every  subject  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Isolated  Protestant  children  in  Quebec  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  attending  these  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchical  schools  or  attending  no  school.  The 
schools  of  the  majority  in  Ontario  have  always  been  and 
still  are  undenominational  and  isolated  Roman  Catholic 
children  can  and  do  attend  such  schools  without  any 
danger  to  their  faith  and  without  hearing  any  reflection 
on  their  church  or  religion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  the  passing  of  each  of 
the  Acts  of  1850,  1853  and  1855,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Toronto  and  the  Roman  Catholic  press  of 
Upper  Canada  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
them  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  complained  of  them 
when  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  accomplish  the 
object  predicted  at  the  time  of  their  enactment  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  newspapers,  namely,  “that  they  would 
deal  a  death  Mow  to  the  State  School  System.” 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  notwithstanding  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  injustice  of  which  Protestants  and  especially 
isolated  Protestants  might  justly  complain  in  Lower 
Canada,  there  was  no  attempt  on  their  part  to  overthrow 
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a  National  School  System  as  was  avowed  by  leading 
Roman  Catholic  advocates  of  Separate  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada.  Nor  had  there  been  any  interference  by  Upper 
Canada  with  the  school  system  of  Lower  Canada  which 
had  been  framed  and  carried  into  effect  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  there 
and  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  Surely  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  entitled  to  no  less  consideration,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Upper  Canada  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  Lower  Canada  was  equal  and  impartial  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  religious  persuasions  and  equal  educational 
advantages  to  all. 

There  can  be.  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  by  the 
exercise  of  extreme  ecclesiastical  authority  that  many 
Roman  Catholics  were  made  to  endorse  the  teachings  of 
their  Church  against  the  character  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Upper  Canada.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  Hierarchy 
indicated  in  the  Separate  School  Acts  prepared  by  it  to 
deprive  Roman  Catholics  of  the  right  of  choice  by  not 
leaving  them  free  to  express  their  individual  wishes  from 
year  to  year,  but  endeavoring  to  include  them  “as  a 
body ”  in  their  demands.  Hence  also,  the  efforts  to  make 
municipal  councils  the  imposers  and  collectors  of  rates 
for  Separate  Schools  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of 
many  of  the  ratepayers  concerned  to  pay  rates  for 
the  support  of  such  schools  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contact  of  church  authority  with  them.  Hence,  likewise, 
the  efforts  to  get  apportionments  for  the  support  of 
Separate  Schools,  not  according  to  average  attendance, 
but  according  to  the  population  in  the  locality  of  a 
whole  religious  persuasion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Wedge  op  Separatism  Driven  in  by  Special 

Privileges. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  as  the  sponsor  and  champion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada  introduced  successive 
Separate  School  Bills  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1860, 
1861,  1862  and  1863.  The  only  one  which  became  law 
was  the  Bill  of  1863  which  was  assented  to  on  May  5th 
of  that  year  and  was  duly  re-enacted  and  embodied  in 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario  in  1877.  This  Act  of 
1863  was  prepared,  as  were  the  former  three,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  law  ever  since  with  certain  important 
and  occasionally  drastic  amendments  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  manner  of  making  assessments,  collecting 
the  rates  and  more  complete  segregation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  and  more  complete  control  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  year  1860,  there  was  a  prolonged  parliamentary 
discussion  on  the  Toronto  University  question  and  that 
together  with  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  so  engrossed  public  attention  that  but  little 
consideration  was  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Bill  introduced  that  year. 

The  Bill  introduced  in  1861  never  reached  its  second 
reading  and  need  not  be  discussed.  Early  in  1862,  Dr. 
Ryerson  endeavored  to  restore  to  Roman  Catholics  cer¬ 
tain  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Separate 
School  Acts  of  1850  and  1853  and  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  Tache  Act  of  1855 — an  Act  be  it 
remembered  prepared  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
themselves.  His  action  did  not  involve  the  introduction 
of  any  new  principle  and  was  consistent  with  his  whole 
attitude  toward  Separate  Schools  and  with  his  manifest 
duty  as  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada, 
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to  remove  anomalies  and  needless  impediments  to  the 
easiest  possible  working  of  the  Separate  School  Law. 
Although  the  third  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott’s  Separate 
School  Bills  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
on  April  7th,  1862,  it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  that 
month  that  he  mailed  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Ryerson  or  just 
three  days  before  he  (Mr.  Scott)  moved  its  second  read¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile  on  April  28th  the  Hon.  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  (Sir  John  A.)  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to  Dr. 
Ryerson  and  requested  his  opinion  on  the  subject  at 
once.  Dr.  Ryerson  in  answer  telegraphed  on  May  1st, 

Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill  most  objectionable  and 
injurious.  It  ought  by  all  means  to  be  rejected.” 
In  his  attempt  to  rush  the  Bill  through,  Mr.  Scott  had 
resorted  to  most  unscrupulous  tactics.  Having  im¬ 
pressed  the  House  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Ryerson  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Bill,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority 
to  vote  for  its  second  reading  and  having  it  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  was  able  to  travel,  he  proceeded  to  Quebec  and 
entered  his  objections  and  protests  in  person. 

As  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  toward  Separate  School  legislation,  the  con¬ 
cessions  it  sought  and  the  objects  it  hal  in  view,  it  is 
advisable  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of 
this  third  abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  Scott  in  his  Bill  as 
presented  in  1862.  It  proposed  to  make  priests  ex-officio 
School  Trustees  with  power  of  taxation — a  provision  not 
admitted  in  Catholic  France  or  Belgium  or  even  in 
Austria. 

It  permitted  Trustees  of  Separate  School  Sections  to 
form  Union  Sections  to  any  extent  they  pleased.  It 
exempted  the  supporters  of  Separate  Schools  from  pay¬ 
ing  Public  School  rates  in  whatever  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  their  property  might  be  situated.  It  provided  that 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  appoint  a  separate 
Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Examiners  in  each  county  for 
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examining  Separate  School  Teachers  and  giving  them 
certificates  of  qualification — a  provision  which  was  the 
natural  precursor  of  a  Separate  Provincial  Normal 
School.  It  also  provided  that  the  Trustees  of  every 
Separate  School  might  prescribe  the  observance  of  such 
holidays  as  they  saw  fit  and  that  no  hooks  should  be 
introduced  or  prohibited  without  their  consent. 

In  addition  to  insisting  on  the  elimination  of  every 
clause  which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken  the 
Common  School  System,  Dr.  Ryerson  stated  that  he 
would  resist  the  further  progress  of  that  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Bill  in  the  Legislature  except  on  two  conditions. 

First — That  the  Bill  should,  be  accepted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question. 

Second — That  the  Government  should  assent  to  such 
Bill,  thereby  assuming  their  proper  responsibility  as 
protectors  of  the  Public  School  System. 

Mr.  Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill  of  1862  wTas  finally 
withdrawn,  chiefly  owing  to  Dr.  Ryerson ’s  objections 
and  to  the  intelligent  and  vigorous  opposition  of  Mr.  T. 
R.  Ferguson,  M.P.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
Act  of  1863,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  has  been  frequently 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by  Roman  Catholic 
champions  of  denominational  schools.  It  is  true  that 
for  several  years  preceding  1862,  the  Toronto  Anglican 
Synod  invariably  petitioned  the  Legislature  asking  for 
Church  of  England  Separate  Schools.  It  based  its  argu¬ 
ment  for  such  schools  on  the  existence  of  those  for 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
It  claimed  equal  rights — that  was  all.  Those  who  assert 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  signified  the 
opposition  and  disapproval  of  Anglicans  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  School  System,  state  what  is  not  true.  In  the  first 
place  they  asked  for  such  schools  only  in  cities  and 
towns  where  there  were  unquestionably  at  that  time 
many  needy  and  neglected  children  who  appeared  to  be 
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outside  the  sphere  of  any  influence,  secular  or  religious, 
which  had  thus  far  been  employed  for  their  education. 
In  further  proof  that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  was  not  animated  by  the  slightest  degree  of 
hostility  to  the  Common  Schools,  whose  work  it  sought 
to  supplement,  attention  is  drawn  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Toronto  Anglican  Synod  in  which  they  expressed 
the  wish: 

"Further  to  respectfully  remind  the  Government 
that  they  seek  not  any  improper  interference  with  the 
Common  School  System  as  established  by  law,  but  claim 
to  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  to  have  a 
similar  measure  of  justice  meted  out  to  them  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  said  Church  as  have  been  accorded  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.” 


The  Scott  Separate  School  Act  of  1863. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  Separate  School  Bill  of 
1862  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Legislature,  renewed 
efforts  were  made  to  have  it  again  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  session  in  1863.  The  Premier,  the 
Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  aware  of  this  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Ryerson  urging  him 
to  be  down  in  Quebec  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience  and  special 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Bill.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  natural  desire  to  save  itself  from  future 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  and  recognizing  Dr.  Ryer¬ 
son ’s  tremendous  influence  with  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  in  educational  matters,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
his  endorsation  of  the  measure,  while  Mr.  Scott,  as 
sponsor  for  the  Bill,  realizing  the  futility  of  a  second 
attempt  to  rush  matters  as  in  the  previous  year,  was 
equally  solicitous  of  his  favorable  opinion  and  assistance. 
From  the  beginning,  Dr.  Ryerson  stipulated  that  his 
assent  to  the  Bill  in  any  form  depended  on  its  acceptance 
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“by  the  Authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  question,’’  and  furthermore 
“that  it  should  be  assented  to  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  therefore  passed  on  their  responsibility.’’ 

In  view  of  the  disregard  of  the  “finality”  of  the 
Separate  School  Act  of  1863  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  (as  evidenced  by  the  many  further  conces¬ 
sions  which  were  subsequently  demanded  and  obtained), 
and  having  regard  to  the  doubts  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  have  recently  endeavored  to  arouse 
respecting  such  definite  understanding  and  agreement,  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  any  possible  misconception  on 
this  point  by  the  most  positive  convincing  proofs.  On 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Scott  that  the  authorities  of  his 
Church  had  accepted  the  Act  as  a  “final  settlement  of 
the  question,”  Dr.  Ryerson  replied: 

“You  are  only  a  private  member  of  Parliament ;  you 
are  not  a  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
you  may  assure  the  House,  as  well  as  myself,  that  this 
Bill  is  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  Separate 
School  question;  so  did  Sir  Etienne  Tache  when  he 
introduced  the  Separate  School  Bill  of  1355,  and  even 
on  its  final  passage  its  advocates  assured  the  Legislature 
that  it  would  put  at  rest  the  agitation  of  the  Separate 
School  question.  Now  it  is  said  that  they  had  no 
authority  from  the  Heads  of  your  Church  to  make  such 
statements;  and  so  it  may  be  said  in  regard  to  any 
assurance  you  may  give  as  to  this  measure  being  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  your  Church ;  and  unless  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  the  passage  of  your  Bill, 
however  modified,  and  will  urge  the  standing  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  question  as  agreed  to  in  1855.” 

Following  this  declaration,  Mr.  Scott  again  called  on 
Dr.  Ryerson  and  informed  him  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Quebec,  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada,  had  agreed  to  accept  the  Bill  on  the  terms  pro¬ 
posed  and  Avas  sending  his  secretary,  the  Very  Rev. 
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Vicar-General  Cazeau  and  the  Very  Rev.  Vicar-General 
Macdonell,  representing  the  Bishops  of  Upper  Canada, 
to  confer  with  him  as  the  accredited  ecclesiastical 
Representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  these  two  ac¬ 
credited  Vicars-General  went  over  the  several  clauses, 
amendments  and  erasures  of  the  Bill  and  gave  their 
assent  thereto,  after  which  the  two  venerable  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  still  acting  as  the  accredited  Representatives  of 
thier  Church,  earnestly  requested  the  Premier — John 
Sandfield  Macdonald — to  give  the  Government’s  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Bill  as  a  satisfactory  and  final  settlement  of 
the  Separate  School  question.  It  was  with  this  under¬ 
standing  and  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Bill 
was  supported  by  the  Government  and  passed  through 
the  Legislature.  In  confirmation  of  the  above,  and  as 
further  substantial  evidence,  quotations  are  here  given 
from  two  speeches  made  in  1865  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Resolutions  relating  to  Confederation. 
Referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
settlement  of  1863,  the  Hon.  George  Brown  said : — 
“Now  it  is  known  to  every  honorable  member  of  this 
House  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  1863  as  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  sectarian  controversy.  I  was  not  in  Que¬ 
bec  at  that  time ;  but  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  have 
voted  against  that  Bill  because  it  extended  the  facilities 
for  establishing  Separate  Schools.  It  had,  however, 
this  good  feature,  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Authorities  and  carried  through  Parliament  as 
a  final  compromise  of  the  question  in  Upper  Canada. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  a  provision  shoidd 
be  inserted  in  the  Confederation  Scheme  to  bind  that 
Compact  of  1863  and  declare  it  a  final  settlement  so 
that  we  should  not  be  compelled,  as  roe  have  been  since 
1849,  to  stand  constantly  to  our  arms  aivaiting  fresh 
attacks  upon  our  Common  School  System,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  me  one  that  ivas  not  rashly  to  be  re¬ 
fected.” 
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The  next  day  that  brilliant  and  eloquent  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  statesman,  the  Hon.  T.  D’Arcy  McGee,  said: — 

“I  will  merely  add  in  relation  to  an  observation  of 
my  friend  {Hon.  George  Brown )  last  night,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Catholic  Separate  Schools  in  TJpper  Canada,  that 
I  had  accepted,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  finality,  the 
amended  Act  of  1863.  I  did  so,  for  it  granted  all  the 
petitioners  ashed,  and  1  think  they  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
1  will  be  no  party  to  the  reopening  of  the  question.” 

A  certain  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  having  de¬ 
nounced  the  Separate  School  Bill  of  1863  as  “an  insult 
to  Roman  Catholics,”  and  the  Globe  having  assumed 
that  the  said  paper  had  an  official  status  as  the  organ 
of  Bishop  Lynch,  the  Bishop  instructed  his  secretary  to 
write  to  the  Globe  as  follows: 

“His  Lordship  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  has 
no  official  organ.  He  wishes  me  also  to  state  that  as 
far  as  he  knows  the  sentiments  of  his  Right  Reverend 
brethren,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
of  the  Catholics  generally,  they  are  quite  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Scott’s  Separate  School  Bill.” 

To  the  foregoing  evidence  may  be  added  a  further 
statement  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  made  in  1865. — 

“ 7  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  the  Separate 
School  Act  of  1863  was  an  honorable  compact  between 
all  parties  concerned  for  the  final  settlement  of  that 
question;  and  that  the  renewed  agitation  of  it,  in  less 
than  two  years,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  that  compact 
but  a  warning  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  that,  if 
they  are  compelled  again  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  their 
peace,  and  the  safety  of  their  institutions  ivill  require 
them  to  sweep  the  last  vestige  of  the  Separate  School 
aw  from  their  statute  book,  and  place  all  religious  per- 
suasions  in  the  same  relation  of  equality  to  their  schools 
as  exists  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  State  of  New  York.” 

In  connection  with  the  vote  on  the  Scott  Separate 
>  eli ool  Act  of  1863,  it  is  well  to  direct  attention  to  a  sort 
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of  '‘gentlemen’s  agreement”  or  “mutual  understand¬ 
ing”  which  had  existed  between  the  Representatives  in 
Parliament  from  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years,  that  no  Bill  which  exclusively  affected 
one  Province  should  be  introduced  unless  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Representatives  from  that  Province. 
This  was  well  known  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
was  referred  to  in  the  press  and  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  as  the  “double  majority.”  Of  course  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  “understanding”  depended  entirely  on 
the  sense  of  honor  and  fair  play  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  regard  to 
legislation  exclusively  pertaining  to  Lower  Canada,  the 
members  from  Upper  Canada  never  broke  their  part 
of  the  “agreement”  or  violated  their  pledged  word. 
This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  those  from  the 
Lower  Province.  In  the  passing  of  the  Separate  School 
Act  of  1863,  which  applied  exclusively  to  Upper  Canada, 
the  Representatives  from  Lower  Canada  proved  less 
punctilious  regarding  their  word  of  honor  than  eager  to 
obey  the  commands  of  their  clerical  masters.  On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  six 
months’  hoist  was  moved  in  amendment.  It  being  gen¬ 
erally  understood,  however,  that  amendments  should  be 
reserved  until  the  Bill  came  back  to  the  House  from 
Committee,  it  received  its  second  reading  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Special  Committee.  When  it  next  came  up 
for  consideration  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Donald  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario), 
seconded  by  Mr.  James  Lyons  Biggar,  that  the  following 
words  be  added  to  Section  Two : — 

“Provided  always  that  no  such  Separate  School  shall 
be  established  in  any  Township,  unless  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  residents  therein  constitute  the  minority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  School  Section.” 

The  vote  on  this  motion  by  the  Upper  Canada  members 
was  33  yeas  and  24  nays.  The  vote  of  the  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  members  was  3  yeas  and  54  nays.  It  was  then 
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moved  by  the  Hon.  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Anderson: — 

“ That  the  word  “Authorities”  be  left  out  of  Clause 
20,  and  that  the  following  be  inserted:  ‘Provided 
always,  that  the  amount  of  the  Legislative  Grant  to  any 
Separate  School,  in  any  one  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  amount  contributed  by  rates,  fees  or  other¬ 
wise  by  the  supporters  of  such  Separate  School  in  said 
year.’  ” 

The  vote  of  the  Upper  Canada  members  on  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  34  yeas  and  13  nays.  The  vote  of  the  Lower 
Canada  members  wras  2  yeas  and  52  nays.  On  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  the  vote  of  the  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  members  was  21  yeas  and  31  nays,  and  the  vote  of 
the  Lower  Canada  members  was  55  yeas  and  no  nays. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine 
of  the  Upper  Canada  members  in  favor  of  the  first  pro¬ 
posed  alteration ;  a  majority  of  21  of  the  Upper  Canada 
members  in  favor  of  the  second  proposed  change ;  and  a 
majority  of  ten  of  the  Upper  Canada  members  against 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  on 
each  division  the  members  from  Lower  Canada  voted 
solidly  to  impose  the  will  of  their  Church  on  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  “honorable  agreement,”  which 
had  been  honorably  observed  at  all  times  by  the  Upper 
Canada  members,  and  which  years  of  usage  had  estab¬ 
lished,  was  ignored  by  the  members  from  Lower  Canada, 
who  responded  to  the  crack  of  the  clerical  whip  and 
voted  as  they  were  told.  Thus  the  Separate  School  Act 
of  1863  became  law  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Upper  Canada  as  expressed  by  the 
votes  of  three-fifths  of  their  duly  elected  Representatives 
in  Parliament.  Thus  was  the  wedge  of  Separatism, 
driven  by  the  hammer  of  special  privilege  wielded  by  the 
unscrupulous  arm  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  forced  deeply 
into  the  national  life  of  Ontario — an  incubus  and  a 
menace  to  the  harmony  and  peaceful  development  of  the 
people  on  whom  it  was  imposed,  and  a  serious  handicap 
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to  that  unity  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  patriotic  Can¬ 
adian  citizens. 

The  Separate  School  Act  of  1863  is  entitled:  “An  Act 
to  restore  to  Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Canada  certain 
rights  in  respect  to  Separate  Schools,”  and  consists  of 
28  sections. 

It  removed  certain  anomalies  of  the  Tache  Act  of  1855, 
which  had  been  practically  re-enacted  in  full  so  far  as 
Roman  Catholics  were  concerned  by  the  Separate  School 
Act  of  1859,  and  assimilated  the  provisions  of  the  Sep¬ 
arate  and  the  Common  School  Law  in  many  respects. 
During  the  recent  agitation  (1921-22)  started  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  still  further  concessions  for  their  Separate 
Schools,  the  Act  of  1863  came  into  considerable  promin¬ 
ence  and  was  frequently  referred  to  by  both  parties 
during  the  controversy.  On  this  account  and  in  order 
to  render  some  assistance  to  any  who  may  care  to  make 
a  comparative  study  of  this  and  former  Separate  School 
legislation,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Separate  School  Act  of  1863  and,  in  regard  to  its 
most  important  sections,  to  make  a  free  use  of  the 
annotations  of  Dr.  Ryerson  whose  interpretation  of  any 
section  will  be  accepted  without  hesitation  as  that  of 
an  absolutely  reliable  authority. 

Sections  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 

Act  of  1863. 

Section  I.  Repealed  Sections  18  to  36,  both  inclusive, 
of  the  Separate  School  Act  of  1859. 

Sections  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  embrace  and  are  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  Sections  18  to  23,  inclusive,  of  the  Separate 
School  Act  of  1855,  and  relate  to  the  initial  steps  in 
the  establishing  of  a  Separate  School,  such  as  calling  a 
public  meeting,  who  may  participate,  election  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  written  notices,  and  to  whom  given,  etc. 

Section  VI.  provides  for  the  formation  of  Separate 
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Union  Sections  and  is  similar  to  that  for  the  Union  of 
Common  School  Sections. 

Section  VII.  gives  the  Trustees  power  to  impose 
levy  and  collect  school  rates  and  is  the  same  as  Section  24 
of  the  Act  of  1855. 

Section  VIII.  allows  the  Separate  School  Trustees 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  Eoll  of  the  Assessor  or  Collector 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Separate  School  supporters. 

This  was  not  in  the  Act  of  1855. 

Sections  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.  relate  to  Trustees,  their 
declaration  and  term  of  office  and  are  substituted  for 
Sections  25,  26  and  27  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and  provide  for 
assimilation  of  the  Separate  and  the  Common  School 
Law  regarding  Trustees  and  their  duties,  etc. 

Section  XIII.  relates  to  Teachers  and  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  replaces  and  improves  Section  28  of  the  Act 
of  1855. 

Section  XIV.  substitutes  for  Section  29  of  the  Act 
of  1855  and  requires  the  Eoman  Catholic  owner  or  ten¬ 
ant  to  give  notice  to  the  Municipal  Clerk  of  his  desire 
to  become  a  Separate  School  supporter. 

Section  XV.  instructs  the  Clerk  on  receipt  of  such 
notice  to  give  a  receipt  therefor. 

Section  XVI.  provides  penalty  for  fraudulent  notice. 

Section  XVII.  declares  that  Separate  School  support¬ 
ers  not  exempt  from  paying  rates  for  Common  Schools, 
Library,  etc.,  imposed  prior  to  establishment  of  Sep¬ 
arate  School. 

Section  XVIII.  A  Eoman  Catholic  desiring  to  with¬ 
draw  support  from  Separate  School  must  notify  Muni¬ 
cipal  Clerk,  but  he  is  not  thereby  exempt  from  rates 
for  Separate  School,  Library,  etc.,  imposed  prior  to  such 
withdrawal. 

Section  XIX.  A  supporter  of  a  Separate  School 
must  reside  within  three  miles  in  a  direct  line  of  the  site 
of  the  school-house. 

Section  XX.  This  is  a  substitute  for  the  first  part 
of  Section  38  of  the  Act  of  1855  and  gives  Separate 
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Schools  the  right  of  sharing  in  other  public  grants,  etc., 
for  Common  School  purposes  than  the  Legislative  Grant. 
It  probably  is  intended  to  cover  the  application  by  a 
Municipal  Council  of  its  portion  of  the  Clergy  Reserve 
Fund  to  school  purposes. 

Section  XXL  corresponds  with  the  second  part  of 
Section  33  of  the  Act  of  1855  and  is  intended  to  protect 
Common  Schools  from  the  misapplication  of  their 
moneys  to  Separate  Schools. 

Section  XXII.  differs  from  Section  34  of  the-  Act  of 
1855  in  not  requiring  S.S.  Trustees  to  make  oath  to 
their  returns  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
It  also  enables  Separate  Schools  to  share  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Grant  regardless  of  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending. 

Section  XXIII.  makes  liberal  provision  as  to  those 
who  may  be  visitors  of  Separate  Schools,  a  privilege 
formerly  restricted  to  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Section  XXIV.  provides  that  the  election  of  Sep¬ 
arate  School  Trustees  is  void  unless  such  school  is  estab¬ 
lished  within  three  months  of  their  election. 

Section  XXY.  No  Separate  School  supporter  allowed 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Common  School  Trustee  in 
City,  Town,  Village  or  Township  in  which  such  Separate 
School  is  situate. 

Section  XXVI.  The  provisions  of  this  Section,  which 
brings  the  Separate  Schools  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  Public  Regulations  and  inspection  as  the 
Common  Schools,  have  not  existed  in  any  previous  Act 
respecting  Separate  Schols,  and  are  as  follows : 

“The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  ( with  their 
Registers)  shall  he  subject  to  such  inspection  as  may  he 
directed,  from  time  to  time,  hy  the  Chief  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Education,  and  shall  he  subject,  also,  to  such 
regulations  as  may  he  imposed  from  time  to  time  hy 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada.” 

Section  XXVII.  Any  disagreement  between  Sep- 
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arate  School  Trustees  and  the  Local  Superintendent  or 
other  municipal  authorities  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Section  XXVIII.  provides  that  the  Act  shall  come 
into  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  December  31st. 
1863. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Tiie  Constitutional  Act  of  1867  Fixes  Firmly  the 
Wedge  of  Separatism. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  what  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott 
had  labelled  “ The  Finality  Act  of  1863”  was  not  to  be  a 
“final  settlement”  of  the  Separate  School  question  in 
Upper  Canada.  Indeed,  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on 
this  “final  settlement”  and  echoes  of  priestly  profes¬ 
sions  of  future  peace  and  harmony  were  still  to  be 
heard,  wdien  a  renewed  agitation  was  commenced  in 
Upper  Canada  by  the  promoters  of  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  Schools.  Following  the  course  adopted  in 
each  successive  attack  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  which 
through  frequent  usage  had  developed  into  a  well-worn 
custom,  the  agitators  made  the  usual  references  to 
“conscientious  convictions,”  the  usual  passionate 
appeals  for  justice  to  an  oppressed  minority,  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  their  customary  tirades  against  the  Public 
School  System  as  Godless,  vicious  and  inefficient.  An 
examination  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Bills  as  originally  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  from  1850  to  1866  will  convince 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  even  the  most  unwilling  that 
there  was  an  unalterable  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy, 

(a)  to  lessen  the  efficiency  and  to  eventually  destroy 
the  Public  School  System  of  Upper  Canada; 

(b)  to  force  the  Government  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  their  Church  over  the  State  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Laws  which  would  give  to  that  Church  complete 
and  undivided  authority  over  its  adherents  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters ; 

(c)  to  entirely  separate  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  in  educational  matters  from  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 
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In  1864  and  1865  the  Separate  School  agitation  was 
again  renewed  and  large  meetings  of  Roman  Catholics 
were  held  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
which  strongly  worded  resolutions  were  passed.  This 
culminated  in  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  in  1866  of  a  Separate  School  Bill  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  pass.  It  is  therefore  well  to  remember  that 
the  last  Separate  School  legislation  enacted  prior  to 
Confederation  was  the  R.  W.  Scott  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Act  of  1863.  To  complete  the  story 
up  to  1867,  a  few  important  facts  should  be  recorded. 
At  the  Quebec  Conference  in  1864,  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Mowat  moved  “that,  when  and  after  the  proposed  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Provinces  became  effective,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures  should  make  the  laws  respecting 
Education ,”  to  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  T. 
D’Arcy  McGee,  the  following  words  were  added: 

“Saving  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Protestant 
or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas  may  possess  as 
to  their  denominational  schools  at  the  time  when  the 
Constitutional  Act  goes  into  operation 

In  March  1865,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted  the 
following  Resolution : — 

“ Resolved ,  that  the  Local  Legislature  of  each  Pro¬ 
vince  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  respecting  Educa¬ 
tion;  saving  thb  rights  and  privileges  tvhich  the  Pro¬ 
testant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas  may 
possess  as  to  their  Denominational  Schools  at  the  time 
when  the  Union  goes  into  effect.” 

This  is  the  Resolution  upon  which  the  provisions  of 
Section  93  of  the  British  North  America  Act  are  found¬ 
ed  and  which  will  now  be  given  in  full  :— 

In  and  for  each  Province,  the  Legislature  may 
exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  education,  sub¬ 
ject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions: _ 

1.  Nothing  in  any  such  lawr  shall  prejudicially 
affect  any  right  or  privilege  with  respect  to  De- 
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nominational  Schools  which  any  class  of  persons 
have  by  law  in  the  Province  at  the  Union. 

2.  All  the  powers,  privileges  and  duties  at  the 
Union  by  law  conferred  and  imposed  in  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  on  the  Separate  Schools  and  School  Trustees 
of  the  Queen’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Dissentient 
Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Quebec. 

3.  Where  in  any  Province  a  system  of  Separate 
or  Dissentient  Schools  exists  by  law  at  the  Union, 
or  is  thereafter  established  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  from  any  Act  or  decision  of  any 
Provincial  Authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege 
of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the 
Queen’s  subjects  in  relation  to  education. 

4.  In  case  any  such  Provincial  Law,  as,  from 
time  to  time,  seems  to  the  Govern  or-General-in- 
Council  requisite  for  the  due  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Section,  is  not  made,  or,  in  case  any 
decision  of  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  on 
any  appeal  under  this  Section  is  not  duly  executed 
by  the  proper  Provincial  Authority  in  that  behalf, 
then,  and,  in  every  such  case,  and  as  far  only  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  require,  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  may  make  Remedial  Laws  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  and  of 
any  decision  of  the  Governor-General-in-Council 
under  this  Section. 


Whatever  rights  or  privileges  in  respect  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  are  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ontario  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — 

(a)  Those  held  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  Union  in 
1867. 

(b)  Those  conferred  since  1867  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature. 
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The  former  caimot  be  abolished  except  by  radical 
changes  in  the  British  North  America  Act  which  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  latter  comes 
entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture,  which  has  the  power  to  repeal  any  Act  it  has 
passed. 

When,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  talks 
of  its  constitutional  rights  in  regard  to  Separate  Schools 
it  must  necessarily  refer  to  rights  embodied  in  Acts 
passed  prior  to  Confederation,  for  that  was  all  that  was 
guaranteed  by  the  93rd  Section  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
Roman  Catholics  must  look  for  their  constitutional 
rights  in  this  connection  in  the  Separate  School 'Act  of 
1863  and  in  former  Separate  School  Acts  not  thereby 
repealed.  This  practically  narrows  the  field  to  the  Act 
of  1863,  which  was  intended  to  and,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  did,  supersede  all  former  Separate  School  Acts  in 
important  essentials.  Bishop  Fallon,  of  London,  speak¬ 
ing  for  his  Church  and  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ontario,  has  said:  “We  want  only  what  is  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  Separate  School  Act  of  1863 — nothing  less 
and  nothing  more.”  Prominent  defenders  of  our 
Public  School  System  having  expressed  a  willingness  to 
meet  the  Bishop  on  this  ground  of  his  own  choosing, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  necessitj^  for  further  con¬ 
troversy.  His  Lordship  should  wipe  the  accumulated 
dust  of  60  years  from  those  treasures  of  “constitutional 
rights”  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  in  the 
Separate  School  Act  of  1863  and  submit  them  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  Canada  and  the 
Empire.  If  the  legal  experts  decide  that  he  has  made 
a  genuine  discovery,  he  will  have  won  a  great  victory 
and  possibly  a  Cardinal’s  hat;  if  the  decision  is  against 
him  he  will  have  suffered  merely  a  loss  to  his  pride  and 
to  his  reputation  as  an  explorer  among  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  old  statutes.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Act 
of  1863  cannot  guarantee  any  legislation  passed  subse- 
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quent  to  that  time.  If  then,  as  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  London,  says,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  want 
“  nothing  more ”  than  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act 
of  1863,  then  he  and  those  who  endorse  his  assertion 
should  be  willing  to  have  wiped  from  the  statute  books 
of  Ontario  the  dozens  of  amendments  passed  by  the 
Ontario  Legislature  granting  innumerable  special  favors 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Province  in  respect  to 
their  Separate  Schools.  Much  has  been  said  by  the 
special  pleaders  and  clerical  advocates  of  Separate 
Schools  of  the  generous  treatment  accorded  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  minority  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  merit  of  that  often  repeated  assertion, 
certain  indisputable  facts  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered.  In  Quebec  the  schools  of  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholic  while  in  Ontario  the  schools  of  the  majority 
are  undenominational.  In  Quebec  an  isolated  Pro¬ 
testant  family  is  subjected  to  the  obvious  injustice  of 
sending  their  children  to  a  school  where  the  teaching 
of  Roman  Catholic  dogma  permeates  the  whole  course 
of  study  or  letting  them  go  without  schooling.  In  On¬ 
tario  an  isolated  Roman  Catholic  family  can  send  their 
children  to  the  Public  School  without  the  slightest 
danger  to  their  faith. 

Sir  A.  T.  Galt  resigned  office  in  1866  because  of  failure 
to  obtain  legislation  securing  to  English  Protestants  in 
Quebec  a  fair  share  of  public  funds  for  Protestant 
schools.  About  the  same  time  the  Protestant  teachers 
of  Quebec  petitioned  the  Imperial  Government  to  this 
effect : — 

(1)  That  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  were  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  a  general  system  of  education  such  as 
the  Protestants  of  Ontario  enjoyed. 

(2)  That  the  Protestants  were  liable  for  taxes  to 
support  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

(3)  That  it  was  difficult  for  Protestants  to  establish 
non-denominational  schools  or  seminaries  for  them¬ 
selves. 
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(4)  That  the  settlement  of  Protestants  in  Quebec 
was  discouraged  and  many  families  were  forced  to 
leave. 

(5)  That  the  Protestants  would  prefer  a  general  non¬ 
sectarian  Common  School  System. 

In  addition  it  may  be  added  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Separate  School  Act  of  1863  was  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Ontario  against  their  wishes  by  means 
of  the  solid  vote  of  the  Representatives  from  Quebec,  it 
was  not  until  1869  that  the  Quebec  Legislature  gave 
reluctant  statutory  recognition  to  Protestant  schools  in 
that  Province. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  Provinces  has 
the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec  been  treated  with  the 
justice,  generosity  and  tolerance  shown  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  Ontario.  Each  decennial  census 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  shown  the  educational 
status  of  Ontario  to  he  the  highest  and  that  of  Quebec 
the  lowest  of  all  the  Provinces.  Yet  Ontario  has  never 
presumed  to  advise  much  less  to  dictate  to  any  other 
Province  regarding  its  educational  policy,  while  Que¬ 
bec,  least  qualified  of  all  the  Provinces  to  offer  advice 
or  presume  to  dictate  to  the  others  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  has  not  hesitated  to  do  both.  The  English-speaking 
Protestants  of  Ontario  have  been  falsely  represented  by 
the  clerical  promoters  of  Roman  Catholic  special  privi¬ 
leges  and  by  the  Frencli-Canadian  advocates  of  Bi¬ 
lingualism  as  narrow-minded  bigots  and  oppressive 
tyrants.  There  has  never  been  any  oppression  of  either 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  French  minority  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  On  the  contrary  the  English  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  Province  have  been  subjected  to  grossly 
oppressive  injustice  and  educational  conditions  in  some 
sections  have  been  made  so  intolerable  that  they  have 
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been  forced  to  dispose  of  their  property  at  a  fraction  of 
its  value  and  move  elsewhere.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  no  virtue  to  manifest  further  patience  towards 
those  racial  and  religious  agitators  who  slander  Ontario 
but  evidence  of  a  cowardly  apathy  which,  lacking  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  British  citizenship,  adds  to  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  the  future  rather  than  face  the 
plain  duty  of  the  present. 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Latest  Attempt  to  Drive  More  Deeply  the 
Wedge  of  Separatism. 

“ Divide  and  Conquer”  has  been  for  centuries  the 
motto  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  civilized  countries 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  Canada,  and  in  no  part  of 
Canada  more  than  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Ever 
watchful  of  changing  political  conditions,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  never  failed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  party  political  neces¬ 
sities  to  exact  the  highest  toll  possible,  and  has  paid  the 
Party  granting  special  favors  and  concessions  by  de¬ 
livering  the  practically  solid  vote  of  its  obedient  ad¬ 
herents.  Party  necessity  has  been  that  Church’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  its  demands,  apparently  unimportant  or 
openly  sweeping  and  drastic,  have  been  tempered  with 
remarkable  astuteness  to  the  extent  of  the  Party  need. 
Party  leaders  have  been  taught  in  the  school  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience  to  recognize  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Hierarchy,  and  being  swayed  more  by  love  of  office 
than  love  of  country  and  high  principles,  they  have 
often  acceded  to  unjust  and  oppressive  demands,  and 
again  and  again  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
political  pottage.  Election  after  election  in  Ontario, 
and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  has  clearly  shown 
that,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  requires  it,  the  suffrages 
of  Roman  Catholics  generally  are  dictated  by  their 
clergy.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  toward  the  class  conscious  folly  which  has 
sought  expression  in  political  groups  and  has  reduced 
responsible  government  to  a  farce  in  at  least  two  of  the 
Provinces  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  lowest 
level  of  undignified  incompetence?  Some  may  answer 
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that  the  attitude  of  the  Hierarchy  has  been  simply  one 
of  passive  indifference,  but  it  is  at  least  noticeable  that 
the  organization  of  factious  political  groups  has  met 
with  no  success  in  Quebec,  where  for  obvious  reasons 
it  openly  discourages  any  division  of  authority,  while  in 
Manitoba  and  Ontario,  where  Protestants  are  divided 
and  the  Governments  were  numerically  weak,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  attacked  the  Public  School  Systems  with  unusual 
vigor  and  has  advanced  claims  and  pressed  for  conces¬ 
sions  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  equity  or  reason. 

Those  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  not  surprised  to  see  it  endeavoring  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  inexperience  and  desperate  weakness  of 
the  Drury  Government  to  drive  still  deeper  into  the 
national  fabric  of  our  Province  the  pernicious  wedge  of 
Separatism.  In  this  connection  it  is  desirable  as 
briefly  as  possible  to  call  attention  to  the  latest  demands 
of  the  Hierarchy  which,  if  granted,  would  accomplish 
its  often  expressed  wish  of  weakening  and  ultimately 
destroying  the  Public  School  System  of  Ontario,  to  be 
followed  later  by  similar  destruction  in  other  Provinces 
of  Canada. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1921  the  people  of 
Ontario  were  startled  by  the  report  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ontario  had  discovered  a  hidden 
treasure  almost  as  wonderful  as  those  recently  uncovered 
marvels  of  Egyptian  art  buried  with  King  Tutenkhamen 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Kings  3000  years  ago.  This  rare 
and  priceless  treasure,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  most  astute  legislators,  the  critical  examination  of 
the  keenest  lawyers,  and  even  the  vigilance  of  the 
eagle-eyed  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  58 
long  years,  was  a  carefully  concealed  meaning  in  an  old 
statute.  What  was  this  wonderful  revelation  ?  Simply 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  possessed  a  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  a  Separate  System  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  including  Separate  High  Schools,  Collegiate  In- 
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stitutes,  Model  and  Normal  Schools,  and  that  this  right 
was,  in  fact,  actually  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Act  of  1863,  and  confirmed  by 
the  93rd  Section  of  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  assertion 
of  such  an  important  and  sweeping  constitutional  right 
would  be  supported  immediately  by  quoting  from  the 
specified  Act  or  Acts  the  newly  discovered  words  on 
which  the  claim  was  based.  This,  however,  they  have 
not  done  and  cannot  do  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  28  Sections 
of  the  Separate  School  Act  of  1863  there  is  not  a  sen¬ 
tence,  phrase  or  single  word  to  warrant  the  preposterous 
claim.  Indeed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  secondary  education  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Act.  But  there  is  further  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Act  of  1863  contained  no  provisions 
for  Separate  Secondary  education.  On  August  3rd, 
1866,  Mr.  R.  Bell,  without  notice  or  warning,  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  a  new  Separate  School  Bill 
for  Upper  Canada.  This  Bill,  which  was  defeated, 
made  provision  for  Separate  Roman  Catholic  Secondary 
Schools,  and  for  a  separate  Superintendent  and  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  etc.  It  provided,  in  short,  for 
complete  separation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  “as  a 
Body”  from  the  rest  of  the  population  in  all  school 
matters  extending  from  the  alphabet  to  the  doors  of  the 
university.  On  August  4tli,  1866,  Dr.  Ryerson  wrote  a 
strong  and  effective  letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
regarding  this  Rill,  which  he  characterized  as  “  the  most 
disingenuous,  partial  and  insidious  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.”  Referring  to  the  Sections  relating  to  Separate 
Roman  Catholic  Secondary  Schools,  Dr.  Ryerson  said : — 
“I  will  not  advert  to  the  provision  relative  to  colleges 
and  higher  seminaries,  except  to  observe  that  the  wedge 
is  there  apparent,  which  it  has  been  long  sought  to  get 
inserted  in  our  system  of  Public  Instruction,  to  separate 
the  Roman  Catholics  ‘ as  a  Body’  from  the  rest  of  the 
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population  in  school  matters  and  thus  to  accomplish 
a  favorable  ultramontane  object.” 

“ Nor  will  I  notice  the  provision  for  a  separate  Super¬ 
intendent,  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.,  except  to 
remark  that  it  is  at  variance  with  all  English  as  well 
as  American  precedent.  In  Ireland,  Separate  Schools 
may  be  established,  but  there  is  one  national  Board  of 
Education.  In  England,  though  the  system  of  Element¬ 
ary  Schools  is  denominational,  there  is  but  one  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.” 

This,  abortive  attempt  of  Mr.  R.  Bell  in  1866  to  pass 
an  Act  providing  for  Separate  Roman  Catholic  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  is  convincing  evidence  that  there  were  no 
such  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1863  or  in  any  other  exist¬ 
ing  statute.  If  the  right  to  Separate  Roman  Catholic 
Secondary  Schools  was  already  provided  for  in  the 
Separate  School  Act  of  1863,  as  recently  alleged  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ontario,  then  why  did  the 
Hierarchy  prepare  and  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bell 
in  1866  a  Bill  to  effect  that  very  purpose? 

But  there  is  the  further  fact  that,  while  the  statutes 
contained  an  “Act  Respecting  Common  Schools”  and 
an  “Act  Respecting  Separate  Schools,”  both  of  which 
were  restricted  to  and  provided  only  for  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  there  was  also  an  “Act  Respecting  Grammar- 
Schools,”  giving  to  them  powers  not  possessed  by  the 
Common  Schools,  from  which  only  such  pupils  were 
admitted  as  had  passed  certain  prescribed  examinations. 
Furthermore,  the  “Grammar  School  Act”  provided  a 
different  course  of  studies,  a  different  Board  of  Trustees 
and  more  general  corporate  powers.  While  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  rest  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  distinctly  recognized  in  regard  to  primary 
education  by  exempting  supporters  of  Separate  Schools 
from  paying  taxes  for  Public  Schools,  there  has  never 
been  recognition  of  a  separate  status  regarding  second¬ 
ary  education — Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants 
being  equally  liable  to  contribute  for  its  support. 
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But  why  did  the  Bishops  petition  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  accept  their  interpretation  of  a  Law  which  had 
reposed  in  silence  for  over  half  a  century?  It  is  not 
the  function  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  special  favors 
to  any  class,  much  less  to  accede  to  a  request  which 
would  undermine  and  eventually  destroy  a  public  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Legislature  to  safeguard  and  defend.  If.  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ontario  are  being  deprived  of 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  it  is 
their  manifest  duty  to  first  of  all  establish  those  rights 
in  the  courts  provided  for  that  purpose  and,  having 
accomplished  that,  then  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
necessary  legislation  to  remedy  the  defect.  It  is  going 
rather  far  to  ask  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  accept  off-hand  even  the  word  of  a 
Bishop  that  he  has  unearthed  a  constitutional  right 
for  his  people  which  has  been  buried  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  dust  and  ashes  of  either  Hierarchical 
indifference  or  forgetfulness.  Bishop  Fallon  does  no 
credit  to  himself  in  making  so  preposterous  a  claim ; 
in  expecting  the  Ontario  Government  and  Legislature 
to  accept  and  act  upon  his  assertion  of  that  claim  he 
has  credited  them  with  the  maximum  of  simplicity  and 
credulity  and  the  minimum  of  intelligence  and  legisla¬ 
tive  capacity. 


In  addition  to  their  claim  for  a  complete  separate 
educational  system,  extending  “ from  the  alphabet  to  the 
doors  of  the  university,”  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
made  representations  to  the  Provincial  Government  that 
the  Assessment  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  divide 
the  school  taxes  of  incorporated  companies  and  public 
utilities  between  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  on  the 
basis  of  population  or  school  attendance,  which  practi¬ 
cally  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  That  this  correctly 
represents  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  is  clearly  shown  by  the  address  of  Bishop 
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Fallon  in  the  City  of  Peterboro  on  October  3rd,  1921, 
as  reported  in  '‘The  Catholic  Register and  by  the  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Archbishop  McNeil  before  the  Can¬ 
adian  Club  in  Toronto  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
as  well  as  by  pamphlets  published  with  the  approbation 
of  “The  Catholic  Educational  Committee  of  Ontario,” 
and  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  Province. 
In  its  issue  of  February  9th,  1922,  the  Toronto  Globe 
says  : 

‘‘Bishop  Fallon  would  change  the  entire  basis  of  tax¬ 
ation  for  school  purposes  so  that  corporations  whose 
shareholders  might  all  be  Protestants  would  be  required 
and  compelled  by  law  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  school 
taxes  to  the  support  of  Separate  Schools.  Such  a  com¬ 
plete  surrender  of  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  elect 
whether  he  shall  support  Public  or  Separate  Schools 
is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  people  of  Ontario.” 

As  the  Law  is  now,  and  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
full  provision  is  made  to  secure  to  Separate  Schools  the 
school  taxes  paid  on  the  shares  in  a  company  which  are 
held  by  Roman  Catholics.  For  example,  all  the  shares 
in  the  Laura  Secord  Candy  Company,  being  held  by 
Roman  Catholics,  all  the  taxes  of  that  company  go  to  the 
Separate  Schools.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  shares 
of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  Kingston,  being 
owned  by  Roman  Catholics  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  by 
Protestants,  the  Separate  Schools  receive  75  per  cent, 
of  the  school  taxes  and  the  Public  Schools  25  per  cent. 
Hundreds  of  cases  can  be  cited  throughout  the  Pro¬ 
vince  to  show  that  the  school  taxes  of  companies  are 
being  divided  under  the  present  law  between  Separate 
and  Public  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  ownership  of 
stock  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Under  the 
present  Assessment  Act,  Protestants  must  and  Roman 
Catholics  may  support  the  Public  Schools,  but  no  Roman 
Catholic  is  compelled  by  law  to  support  a  Public  School 
if  he  chooses  to  support  an  available  Separate  School. 
The  Roman  Hierarchy  has  more  than  once  tried  to 
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deprive  Roman  Catholics  of  their  right  to  elect  the 
school  they  would  support,  but  the  amendment  it  now 
demands  would  compel  Protestant  shareholders  in  a 
company  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  Separate  Schools.  Why  should  Protest¬ 
ants,  incorporated  in  a  company,  or  Roman  Catholics 
either  for  that  matter,  lose  the  rights  they  enjoyed  as 
individuals?  Archbishop  McNeil  said  in  his  address 
before  the  Toronto  Canadian  Club:  “ The  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Separate  Schools.”  That  being  so,  it  would  be  equally 
just  to  compel  a  Protestant  to  support  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  its  Priest  as  to  compel  him  to  support 
a  Roman  Catholic  School  and  its  Teacher.  To  amend 
the  Assessment  Act  as  the  Bishops  demand  and  thereby 
force  Protestant  taxpayers  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  schools  whose  “ distinctive  feature  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion”  would  be  an  unparalleled 
outrage.  A  law,  which  would  compel  a  man  to  help  pay 
for  the  teaching  of  religious  doctrine  iu  which  he  does 
not  believe,  would  be  a  monstrous  tyranny.  Bishop 
Fallon  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  allocating  the 
shares  held  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  large 
corporations,  such  as  banks,  street  and  steam  railways, 
etc.,  and  says  that  the  directors  of  these  big  concerns 
know  nothing  and  care  nothing  as  to  the  religious  de¬ 
nomination  of  their  shareholders.  The  law  very  properly 
assumes  that  every  taxpayer,  whether  a  shareholder  in 
a  company  or  not,  is  a  Public  School  supporter  unless 
he  signifies  as  provided  by  law  that  he  wishes  his  taxes 
to  go  to  the  Separate  School.  The  law  properly  as¬ 
sumes  that,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
schools  for  all,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  State 
to  provide  the  machinery  for  teaching  religion.  If. 
therefore,  Roman  Catholic  shareholders  in  companies  do 
not  take  the  steps  provided  by  law  to  have  the  taxes 
on  their  stock  go  to  the  Separate  Schools,  the  State 
assumes,  and  rightly  so.  that  such  Roman  Catholics  elect 
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to  support  the  school  which  the  State  is  in  duty  bound 
to  provide.  It  would  he  very  simple  to  do  as  the 
Bishops  wish  and  divide  the  school  taxes  of  these  big 
concerns  on  the  basis  of  population,  but  it  would  also 
be  most  unjust  and  unfair.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that,  in  the  urban  centres,  the  Roman  Catholics  own 
very  much  less  property  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers  than  do  the  Protestants.  The  Hierarchy  is  aware 
of  this  and  know  that  the  change  which  it  has  asked 
for  in  the  Assessment  Act  would  divert  thousands  of 
dollars  of  Protestant  school  money  from  the  Public 
to  the  Separate  Schools.  In  regard  to  the  school  taxes 
of  certain  public  utilities,  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued 
that  all  such  taxes  should  go  to  support  the  greatest  of 
all  public  utilities — the  Public  School— whose  doors 
are  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  that  Separate  Schools 
have  an  equal  status  with  the  Public  Schools.  That  is 
not,  however,  the  case.  The  Public  School  System  is 
a  public  service  provided  for  all  and  open  to  all.  The 
Separate  School  System  is  not  a  public  service,  but  a 
special  service  provided  for  a  special  class  and  open  only 
to  that  class.  To  compel  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  religious  doctrine  of  that  particular  class  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  such  schools  would  be  a  monstrous 
crime  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  enumerating  what  he  calls  the  inequalities  and  in¬ 
justice  from  which  Separate  Schools  suffer  in  the 
division  of  school  taxes,  Bishop  Fallon  says:  “The  Sep¬ 
arate  Schools  of  Ontario  are  educating  thousands  of 
Catholic  children  whose  parents  are  not  allowed  to  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are 
educated,  the  reason  toeing  that  such  children  are  the 
offspring  of  marriages  where  the  fathers  are  not  Cath¬ 
olics.  No  compulsion  is  used,  no  compulsion  could  he 
used,  on  these  Protestant  fathers  to  send  their  children  to 
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the  Separate  Schools.  In  the  exercise  of  their  freedom 
they  choose  to  send  their  children  there.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  disingenuous 
statement.  Bishop  Fallon’s  idea  of  freedom  is  one 
peculiar  to  his  Church  and  religion.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Bishop  Fallon  that  when  a  Protestant  young 
man  marries  a  Roman  Catholic  young  lady,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  requires  that  young  man  to  sign  a 
document  by  which  he  agrees  that  any  children  of  the 
union  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
If  that  Protestant  father  is  an  honorable  man  he  will 
observe  the  terms  of  that  compact,  even  though  his 
signature  was  obtained  at  a  time  when  he  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  free  agent. 

To  say  that  “no  compulsion”  is  made  use  of  over  that 
man  and  to  add  that  in  the  “exercise  of  his  freedom  he 
chooses”  to  send  his  children  to  a  school,  the  “distinc¬ 
tive  feature”  of  which  is  the  teaching  of  a  religion  in 
which  he  does  not  believe  is  very  much  like  turning  a 
tragedy  into  a  comedy.  When  a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  illustrates  his  idea  of  freedom  by  such  an 
example,  it  would  be  interesting  to  read  his  definition 
of  slavery.  Having  deprived  that  Protestant  father  of 
a  free  man’s  right  of  choice  regarding  the  education  of 
his  children;  having  coerced  him  by  written  agreement 
to  see  his  children  taught  religious  dogmas  repugnant  to 
his  conscientious  convictions ;  having  taken  from  him  a 
large  part  of  that  personal  liberty  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  every  British  citizen,  Bishop  Fallon  w^ould  have 
the  law  of  the  Province  complete  the  wrork  begun  by  his 
church  by  compelling  him  to  give  financial  aid  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Bishop  Fallon  concludes,  “An  open  letter  to  the. 
members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature”  with  the  following 
words,  “Do  you  wish  to  strike  a  strong  blow  for  unity, 
for  harmony,  for  concord,  and  for  common  action  in 
building  up  a.  great  nation?  Then  stand  tip  for  justice, 
simple  even-handed  justice;  insist  upon  fair  play.  Let 
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the  grievances  from  which  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools  suffer  be  removed  from  the  statutes  of  Ontario 
once  and  forever ” 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  a  highly  educated  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  charming  facility  for  expressing  his  thoughts 
in  beautiful  and  forceful  English  and  such  attractive 
words  as  unity,  harmony,  and  concord  flow  easily  from 
his  pliant  pen.  But  if,  as  he  implies  and  is  unfortunately 
true,  these  desirable  conditions  have  been  displaced  to 
some  extent  by  division,  hostility  and  discord,  if  there  is, 
in  this  splendid  Province  of  Ontario,  a  lack  of  “  common 
action  in  building  up  a  great  nation”  what  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  produce  this  state 
of  affairs?  The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  has  fought 
persistently  to  separate  its  people  “  as  a  body  ”  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Is  that  the  way  to  strike  “a 
strong  blow  for  unity”?  The  Roman  Hierarchy  has  dis¬ 
couraged  the  natural  tendency  of  its  people  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Protestants  in  educating  their  children. 
Has  that  been  conducive  of  harmony  or  of  hostility?  Is 
not  discord  rather  than  concord  the  inevitable  result  of 
segregating  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  in 
rival  garrisons  of  faction?  How  can  Bishop  Fallon 
reasonably  expect  to  achieve  “common  action  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  great  nation”  by  taking  children  from  the 
nursery  and  placing  them  in  separate  camps,  thereby 
teaching  them  to  regard  each  the  other  with  suspicion 
and  distrust?  Does  he  really  believe  that  Separate 
Roman  Catholic  High  Schools,  Collegiates,  Model  and 
Normal  Schools  will  produce  greater  harmony  and  con¬ 
cord  and  more  united  action  ?  Is  it  possible  to  unite  by 
driving  the  wedge  of  separation  still  deeper?  To  multiply 
unity  and  common  action  by  a  process  of  division  is 
something  new  in  mathematics. 

Bishop  Fallon  makes  a  plea  for  “even-handed  justice” 
and  “fair  play”  and  asks  that  Separate  School  griev¬ 
ances  be  removed  “once  and  forever.”  That  sounds 
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somewhat  like  another  “final  settlement  (?)”  of  the 
Separate  School  question. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Bishop’s  idea  of  “freedom,”  one 
is  justified  in  being  suspicious  of  his  conception  of  “even- 
handed  justice”  or  “fair  play.”  The  official  reports 
of  the  Education  Department  show  that,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  rural  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools  have  received  very  much  more  than  “justice 
and  fair  play”  in  the  distribution  of  Government  grants. 
In  1921,  the  average  grant  to  each  Separate  School  in 
Middlesex  County  was  $454.80  and  to  each  Public 
School  $170.68,  while  in  Frontenac  County  each  Separate 
School  received  an  average  of  $715.60  and  each  Public 
School  $314.48.  In  the  County  of  Kent  14  Public 
Schools  received  an  average  grant  of  $212.50,  while  one 
Separate  School  got  $855.20.  In  the  Township  of 
Glenelg  in  the  County  of  Grey,  three  Separate  Schools 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  39  pupils  received  $50 
more  Legislative  Grant  than  9  Public  Schools  with  143 
pupils.  In  Howe  Island,  where  there  is  no  Public  School 
for  the  four  or  five  Protestant  families,  the  three 
Separate  Schools  received  enough  in  Government  Grants 
in  1920  and  1921  to  pay  their  teachers  and  leave  these 
schools  a  surplus  of  $1,251.70.  The  five  Protestant 
Separate  Schools  of  the  Province  employing  twelve 
teachers  and  with  an  attendance  of  250  pupils  received 
altogether  in  1921  a  Government  grant  of  $1,118.25  or 
an  average  of  $4.47  per  pupil,  while  one  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  on  Howe  Island  with  one  teacher  and 
13  pupils  received  a  grant  of  $1,169.70  or  an  average  of 
$89.97  per  pupil.  A  similar  story  can  be  told  of  every 
county  in  the  Province.  Not  one  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
in  Ontario  has  uttered  a  word  of  protest  regarding  these 
scandalous  financial  favors  showered  upon  Roman 
Catholics,  so  it  may  be  assumed  they  are  quite  satisfied 
with  that  brand  of  “even-handed  justice  and  fair  play.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  Ontario  where  all  the 
people  in  a  school  section  are  Protestants  except  one  or 
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two  Roman  Catholic  families,  whose  children  attend  the 
Public  School  without  the  slightest  danger  to  their  faith 
and  without  hearing  an  unkind  word  regarding  their 
church  or  their  religion.  That  is  the  kind  of  “even- 
handed  justice  and  fair  play”  which  makes  us  proud 
of  our  Public  School  System.  There  are  also  places  in 
Ontario  where  all  the  people  of  a  school  section  are 
Roman  Catholics  except  one  or  two  Protestant  families. 
The  school  in  such  a  locality,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Hierarchy,  is  a  Separate  School  whose  distinctive  feature 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the 
few  Protestant  children  must  attend  that  school  or  none. 
That  is  the  kind  of  “even-handed  justice  and  fair  play” 
which  has  the  approval  of  Bishop  Fallon  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  his  church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  minority  in  Ontario  has  been 
treated  with  a  generosity  without  a  parallel  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  often  with  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
majority  which  has  been  cruelly  unjust  and  oppressive. 
Every  special  favor  granted,  every  special  privilege 
conceded  to  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  has  simply 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  for  more 
and  has  encouraged  it  to  make  fresh  onslaughts  on  our 
Public  School  System  and  renewed  demands  for  further 
concessions.  For  fifty  years  the  Protestants  of  Ontario 
have  shown  remarkable  patience  and  forbearance.  They 
have  acted  on  the  defensive  only  for  so  long  that  it  has 
bcome  something  like  a  fixed  habit.  Henceforth  every 
challenge  should  be  taken  up  and  they  should  demon¬ 
strate  their  capacity  for  attack  as  well  as  for  defence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Separating  Wedge  op  Bilingualism. 

If  Ontario  is  to  remain  an  English  Province  the  menac¬ 
ing  wedge  of  bilingualism  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
effectively.  That  effective  means  have  not  as  yet  been 
adopted  to  protect  the  rights  of  English-speaking 
Protestants  is  shown  by  the  shameful  fact  that  hundreds 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  farms  cleared  by 
their  pioneer  ancestors  because  their  children,  under  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic 
majority  in  those  sections,  were  deprived  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  in  English.  It  is  the  right 
of  every  child  in  Ontario  to  receive  an  English  educa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  safeguard  and 
defend  that  right.  Everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  a 
desirable  accomplishment  to  know  more  than  one 
language,  but  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  is  a 
necessity  to  every  citizen  of  this  Province  if  he  is  to  meet 
the  demands  of  everyday  life  with  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  Whatever  assistance  the  Government  of  Ontario 
may  choose  to  give  to  those  desiring  to  retain  and  per¬ 
petuate  any  other  language,  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  all  that  such  concessions  must  not  unduly 
infringe  upon  or  displace  the  facilities  required  to  en¬ 
able  every  child  of  Ontario  to  obtain  an  efficient  English 
education. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  well  organized  movement  to 
have  French,  officially  recognized  as  having  equal  status 
with  English  throughout  Canada  and  in  this  connection 
several  prominent  men  have  assumed  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legal  and  also  the  natural  rights  of  the  French- 
Canadian  minority  of  Ontario  have  been  interfered  with 
and  have  unfortunately  encouraged  the  false  belief  that 
the  English  people  of  this  Province  are  narrow,  bigoted 
and  tyrannical.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Quebec 
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Government  has  undertaken  to  advise  the  Government 
of  Ontario  as  to  its  duty  in  this  regard  and  has  actually 
passed  legislation  permitting  the  School  Boards  of  that 
Province  to  apply  some  of  their  money  to  assist  their 
compatriots  in  resisting  the  law  of  Ontario,  and  the 
whole  matter  assumes  an  aspect  so  serious  as  to  demand 
most  careful  and  earnest  consideration. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  association,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  claims  of  the  French  language 
in  Ontario  and  known  as  “The  French-Canadian  Edu¬ 
cational  Association ”  held  a  conference  in  Ottawa  which 
was  attended  by  some  1,200  delegates.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Senator  Bel- 
court,  as  President  of  the  Association,  the  following  com¬ 
plaints  and  specific  demands  were  made. 

Complaints. 

1.  That  no  proper  and  systematic  bilingual  teaching 
was  legally  recognized  by  the  Whitney  Government. 

2.  That  with  unimportant  exceptions  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  secondary  bilingual  education  in  Ontario. 

3.  That  there  were  no  bilingual  Normal  Schools. 

4.  That  the  certificates  of  bilingual  teachers  from 
other  Provinces  were  not  accepted  in  Ontario. 

5.  That  a  large  number  of  schools  in  which  French 
is  or  should  be  taught  are  at  present  inspected  by  officials 
who  are  clearly  incompetent  to  inquire  into,  report  upon 
and  help  to  better  the  quality  of  such  teaching  and  some 
of  whom  have  declared  themselves  averse  to  French 
being  taught  to  French-speaking  pupils  at  said  schools. 

Demands. 

1.  That  a  school  or  class  in  which  the  majority  of 
pupils  are  of  French  origin  should  be  declared  bilingual. 

2.  That  in  any  school  or  class  where  25  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  are  of  French  origin,  instruction  should  be 
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given  these  pupils  in  French  spelling,  reading,  grammar, 
composition  and  literature. 

3.  That  French  readers  and  text  books  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  this  end  and  a  list  of  supplementary  French 
books  of  reference  should  be  recommended  for  school 
libraries. 

4.  That  pupils  of  these  bilingual  schools  should  be 
examined  in  the  above  named  French  subjects  at  the 
High  School  Entrance  and  other  departmental  examin¬ 
ations. 

5.  That  bilingual  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to 
inspect  all  schools  and  classes  where  French  is  taught. 

6.  That  Quebec  school  teachers’  certificates  should  be 
recognized  in  Ontario. 

7.  That  the  primary  bilingual  course  indicated  above 
should  be  followed  by  a  secondary  bilingual  course  with 
suitable  authorized  text  books. 

8.  That  where  there  are  no  High  Schools  or  where  the 
High  Schools  do  not  provide  advanced  bilingual  instruc¬ 
tion,  fifth  classes  or  continuation  classes  of  the  bilingual 
type  should  be  established  with  financial  support  from 
the  Provincial  Government. 

9.  That  a  bilingual  Normal  School  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  train  teachers  for  the  proposed  bilingual  High 
Schools. 

To  acquiesce  in  the  foregoing  claims  and  demands 
would  be  to  encourage  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  separate  and  distinct  French  nation  within  the  bounds 
of  a  Province  supposedly  English. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  Ontario  is 
arbitrarily  depriving  the  French-Canadians  of  the 
Province  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  obvious 
course  to  settle  any  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
point  is  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  and  certainly  that  would 
have  been  done  long  ago  if  there  had  been  the  slightest 
basis  for  such  a  claim.  The  misrepresentations  have  been 
so  many  and  the  consequent  misunderstanding  so  wide- 
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spread  in  regard  to  the  language  rights  of  the  French  in 
Ontario,  that  it  may  be  well  to  submit  some  indisputable 
historical  facts  for  consideration. 

In  the  terms  of  capitulation  after  General  Wolfe’s 
victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  1759  and  after 
the  surrender  of  Montreal  a  year  later  and  in  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence,  phrase  or  word  regarding  the  French  language 
or  its  use  in  Canada.  In  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  and 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  both  of  which  were  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  there  is  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  language  or  language  rights.  At  that  time 
(1791)  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  about 
20,000,  all  English,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  125,000 
of  whom  a  little  more  than  one-third  were  English.  Not 
one  of  the  Acts  passed  by  Upper  Canada  prior  to  the 
union  in  1841  contains  a  single  word  regarding  the 
French  language  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  legislation 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  United  Canada  between 
1841  and  1867.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1841  was  465,357  of  whom  14,763  were  French,  while  in 
Lower  Canada  the  population  was  698,000  of  whom 
524,307  were  French.  In  other  words  there  were 
539,074  French  and  624,283  English  in  both  Provinces. 
If  the  people  of  eithert  Province  had  any  grievance  in 
the  matter  of  language,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that 
their  complaint  on  that  score  would  have  been  expressed 
with  their  other  troubles  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1837  and  would  have  been  re-echoed  in  some  form  in 
Lord  Durham’s  Report  and  the  Act  of  Union  in  1840. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  almost  equal  division  of  the 
people  along  racial  lines,  the  only  reference  to  language 
in  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  definite  provision  that  the 
English  language  only  was  to  be  used  in  the 
parliamentary  records,  though  either  was  permissable  in 
the  debates. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  all  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  government  of  Canada  and  passed  by  the  Imperial 
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Parliament,  which  alone  had  the  authority  to  confer  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  there  is  not  one  line  or  word  and  no 
slightest  indication  of  any  controversy  or  demand  re¬ 
garding  the  use,  official  or  otherwise,  of  the  French 
language  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  The  basis  of  claim 
on  this  point  of  constitutional  right  is,  therefore, 
narrowed  to  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867, 
Section  133,  of  which  is  fortunately  so  clear  as  to  admit 
of  no  doubt 

Section  133. — ■”  Either  the  English  or  the  French 
language  may  he  used  by  any  person  in  the  debates  of 
the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec;  and  both  those 
languages  shall  be  'used  in  the  respective  records  and 
journals  of  those  Houses;  and  either  of  those  languages 
may  be  used  by  any  person  or  in  any  pleading  or  process 
in  or  issuing  from  any  Court  of  Canada  established 
under  this  Act  and  in  or  from  all  or  any  of  the  Courts 
of  Quebec.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  shall  be  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  both  those  languages.” 

In  addition  it  is  advisable  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Belcourt,  (Counsel  for  those  opposed 
to  Regulation  17)  expressed  at  the  first  congress  of  the 
French-speaking  people  held  in  the  City  of  Quebec  in 
June,  1912.  His  words  have  all  the  greater  force  be¬ 
cause  they  were  evidently  uttered  with  keen  regret. 
He  said: 

The  true  fact,  regrettable  as  it  may  be,  is  that  for 
the  Federal  domain  and  the  Provincial  domain  of 
Quebec  there  is  but  the  Constitution  which  defines 
equality  of  both  languages  at  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
at  the  Quebec  Parliament,  before  the  Federal  tribunal  or 
courts ;  and  also  before  the  Courts  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  is  the  French  language  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  English  language.  Section  133  of  the  B.N.A.  Act, 
which  proclaims  equal  rights  of  the  French  and  English 
before  the  Federal  House,  the  Federal  Courts  and  before 
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the  Provincial  Rouse  of  Quebec  and  the  provincial 
courts,  and  Section  93  of  the  same  Act  which  gives  to 
each  province  the  exclusive  power  to  legislate  in  matters 
of  education,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  rights 
officially  recognized  in  favor  of  the  French-Canadian 
people  of  the  Byminion  of  Canada ;  these  are  the  only 
rights  recognized  in  favor  of  our  race ;  they  are  the  only 
rights  which  cannot  be  stripped  from  us  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  they  are  the 
only  rights  which  the  constitution  and  the  law  formally 
guaranteed  to  us;  they  are  the  only  rights  which  the  law 
will  permit  us  to  exact  and  about  which  it  gives  us 
the  means  whereby  to  exact  the  same 

It  is,  therefore,  beyond  dispute  that  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  warrant  the  charge  that  Ontario  has 
deprived  its  French-Canadian  citizens  of  any  right  or 
privilege  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Nor  indeed  was  there  ever  a  clause  or  word  in  any 
of  the  many  education  Acts  passed  in  Upper  Canada 
between  1841  and  1867  giving  the  slightest  recognition 
to  French  as  a  language  of  instruction  or  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been  any  request  from  any  quarter  for  such 
recognition.  English  was  accepted  without  question  as 
the  official  language  of  the  Province  and  the  use  of  any 
other  was  regarded  as  exceptional  and  merely  as  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  pupils  not 
understanding  the  official  language.  That  situation  was 
accepted  without  protest  and  without  any  request  on 
the  part  of  the  French  for  official  recognition  of  their 
language  all  through  those  trying  years  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson  with  infinite  patience  and  unbounded 
patriotic  zeal  was  evolving  the  Ontario  Public  School 
System.  That  was  the  situation  accepted  without  hint 
of  amendment  between  1841  and  1867  by  a  Parliament 
composed  almost  equally  of  French  and  English  mem¬ 
bers  and  that  was  the  situation  endorsed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  in  1867  and  con- 
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tinued  for  eighteen  years  thereafter  without  a 
single  line  of  legislation  relating  thereto.  By 
1881  the  population  of  French  origin  in  Ontario 
had  increased  to  102,743.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1885  that  the  Ontario  Lepartment  of  Edu¬ 
cation  considered  necessary  an  express  provision  in 
the  law  declaring  English  the  language  of  all  State  con¬ 
trolled  and  State  aided  schools.  Why  was  this  done? 
Because  serious  complaints  had  been  made  concerning 
the  defective  training  in  English  given  to  pupils  in 
certain  schools  in  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Bussell. 
Apparently  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Education  Department  and  the  complaints  continued  for 
several  years  and  became  more  and  more  numerous  as 
well  as  more  vigorous  in  tone.  In  1889,  the  Hon.  George 
W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  appointed  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  instructions  of  the 
Department  regarding  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
schools  of  Prescott,  Russell,  Essex,  Kent  and  Simcoe 
were  being  complied  with  and  what  steps,  if  any,  should 
be  taken  to  more  completely  enforce  the  regulations  in 
those  counties.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  Government  of  Ontario  found  it 
necessary  to  take  steps  to  protect  English-speaking  chil¬ 
dren  in  certain  parts  of  the  Province  from  neglect  which 
was  becoming  increasingly  manifest  every  year.  Acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission,  the  Government  in 
1890  provided  bilingual  readers  and  established  at  Plan- 
taganet  a  special  school  for  the  training  of  French 
teachers  in  the  English  language. 

In  1891,  the  Department  of  Education  specified  that 
one  of  the  duties  of  Public  School  teachers  was  to  employ 
English  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  communica¬ 
tion  except  in  so  far  as  this  was  impracticable  by  reason 
of  the  pupils  not  understanding  English;  and  that  in 
school  sections  where  the  French  or  the  German  language 
prevailed,  the  trustees  might,  with  the  approval  of  the 
inspector,  require  instruction  to  be  given  in  reading, 
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grammar  and  composition  to  such  pupils  as  were  re¬ 
quired  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  study  either  of 
these  languages.  These  enactments  and  regulations,  still 
in  force,  are  as  follows: 

The  Public  School  Act,  Section  84  (b)  declares  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher : 

“To  use  the  English  language  in  instruction  and  in  all 
communications  with  the  pupil  in  regard  to  discipline 
and  the  management  of  the  school,  except  where  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  pupil  not  under¬ 
standing  English,  but  recitations  requiring  a  text  book 
may  be  conducted  in  the  language  of  the  text  book.” 

Regulations  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  12  (2) 
page  27  is  as  follows: 

“In  school  sections  where  the  French  or  German 
language  prevails,  the  Board  may,  in  addition  to  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  herein,  require  instructions 
to  be  given  in  French  or  German  reading,  grammar  and 
composition  to  such  pupils  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  to  study  either  of  these  languages 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  authorized  text  books  in  French 
and  German  shall  be  used.  But  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  any  of  the  text 
books  prescribed  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools  shall 
be  set  aside  because  of  the  use  of  the  authorized  text 
books  in  French  and  German.” 

In  1893,  the  Commission  of  1889  was  reappointed  with 
instructions  to  note  what  progress,  if  any,  had  been 
made  since  their  previous  report,  especially  in  Prescott 
and  Russell.  The  Commission  reported  “a  decided  ad¬ 
vance”  had  been  made  and  urged  perseverance.  Re¬ 
sults,  however,  did  not  meet  expectations  and  in  1900  the 
Hon.  R.  Harcourt,  Minister  of  Education,  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to  the  condition  of  the 
French  bilingual  schools,  said:  “ The  regulation  requir¬ 
ing  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  communications  between 
pupils  and  teacher  shall  be  in  English,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  observed.”  Still  nothing  effective  was  done  to 
check  the  growing  menace  and  safeguard  the  rights  of 
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English-speaking  children  and  conditions  became  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory  and  complaints  increased  year 
by  year.  Nor  were  the  complaints  confined  to  English 
Protestants.  His  Lordship,  Bishop  Faliun  of  London, 
was  a  priest  in  Ottawa  when  the  first  open  breach  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  French  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  that  city  and  his  vigorous  denunciations  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  teaching  of  English  was  being 
shamefully  neglected  in  many  of  the  Separate  Schools  in 
Eastern  Ontario,  attended  by  both  English  and  French- 
speaking  Catholics.  Other  distinguished  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  prelates  strongly  opposed  the  attitude  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  French-Canadians  which  they  reprobated  as 
un-Catholic  and  inimical  to  the  Separate  Schools  of  the 
Province.  The  Rev.  Father  M.  J.  Whelan,  a  well-known 
Irish  Catholic  cleric,  addressed  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Begin  of  Quebec,  in  which  he  declared  that  if  there  was 
racial  war  in  Ontario,  if  public  opinion  was  inflamed,  it 
was  because  of  the  utterances  of  the  “Le  Droit”  and 
its  supporters  and  cpioted  as  proof  a  statement  in  that 
paper  that  “England  sent  her  Loyalists  into  Upper 
Canada  to  pull  doivn  the  Cross  of  the  Christ  and  mow 
down  the  lilies  of  France,”  and  another  which  dealt 
with  the  influx  of  French-Canadians  into  Prescott,  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Glengarry  as,  “driving  out  before  them  the 
usurpers  of  that  French  and  Catholic  soil.” 

Father  Whelan  then  reviewed  the  growth  of  the 
French-Canadians  in  Ontario  and  added  these  strong 
words:  “We  can  easily  explain  why  continuous  reck¬ 
less  raiding  on  the  schools  of  the  Province,  to  make 
them  French,  was  regarded  by  the  Protestant  majority 
as  a  carefully  planned  campaign  by  the  Quebec  Hier¬ 
archy  to  acquire  on  Ontario  soil  domination  in  civil 
affairs.” 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  then  Premier  of 
Quebec  and  now  Minister  of  Justice  at  Ottawa,  Father 
Whelan  declared,  “We  do  not  intend  to  let  the  French 
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ruin  our  Separate-  Schools  while  they  use  militant  tactics 
to  obtain  more  French  teaching.” 

Because  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  manifested  by 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  complaints,  and  the 
vigorous  remonstrances  of  prominent  Roman  Catholic 
clerics,  the  Government  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  P. 
Whitney,  in  1910,  appointed  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant  with 
instructions  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  regulations 
were  being  observed  and  to  what  extent  the  means  to 
attain  the  desired  end  of  providing  all  pupils  with  a 
thorough  training  in  English  were  inadequate  or  defec¬ 
tive.  Dr.  Merchant’s  report,  which  established  the  fact 
that  in  many  schools  of  the  Province  practically  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  being  made  to  provide  an  English  educa¬ 
tion,  was  completed  in  1912.  Meanwhile  in  March,  1911, 
the  Ontario  Legislature  unanimously  adopted  this  reso¬ 
lution  :  “ Resolved  that  the  English  language  shall  be  the 
language  of  instruction  and  of  all  communications  with 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the 
Province  except  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  it  is  impracticable  by  reason  of  pupils 
not  understanding  English. 

This  resolution  is  in  line  with  Regulation  15  which  was 
later  supplemented  by  the  now  famous  Regulation  17, 
both  of  which  were  approved  by  the  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture  without  division  and  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Regulation  15  reads:  “In  school  sections  where  the 
French  or  German  language  prevails,  the  board  may,  in 
addition  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  herein,  require 
instruction  to  be  given  in  French  or  German  reading, 
grammar,  and  composition,  to  such  pupils  as  are  directed 
by  their  parents  or  gitardians  to  study  either  of  these 
languages.” 

Regulation  17  is  in  these  words: 

1.  Where  necessary,  in  the  case  of  French-speaking 
pupils,  French  may  be  used  as  the  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  communication;  but  such  use  of  French  shall 
not  be  continued  beyond  Form  1,  excepting  that,  on  the 
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approval  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  it  may  also  be  used 
as  the  language  of  instruction  and  communication  in  the 
case  of  pupils  beyond  Form  I,  who  are  unable  to  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language. 

2.  In  the  case  of  French-speaking  pupils  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  well 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  communica¬ 
tion,  the  following  provision  is  hereby  made : 

(a)  As  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  the  school,  he  shall 
begin  the  study  and  use  of  the  English  language. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  acquired  sufficient  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language  he  shall  take  -up  in 
that  language  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  for  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

4.  “In  schools  where  French  has  hitherto  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  study,  the  Public  or  Separate  School  Boards,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  provide,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions,  for  instruction  in  French  reading,  grammar  and 
composition  in  Forms  I.  and  IV.,  in  addition  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  for  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

(a)  Such  instruction  in  French  may  be  taken  only  by 
pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  direct  that  they  shall 
do  so,  and  may  be  given  in  the  French  language. 

(b)  Such  instructions  in  French  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  instruction  in  English,  and 
the  provisions  for  such  instruction  in  French  in  the  time 
table  of  the  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  annmvat  and 
direction  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  shall  not  in  any 
day  exceed  one  hour  in  each  class  room  except  where  the 
time  is  increased  upon  the  order  of  the  Chief  Inspector.  ’  ’ 

Certain  French-Canadian  leaders  in  furtherance  of 
their  ambitious  racial  dreams  have  attacked  Regulation 
17  with  extreme  violence  and  have  sought  to  create  a 
Dominion-wide  impression  that  it  was  some  new  and 
hitherto  undreamed  of  act  of  oppression  to  prevent 
French  children  from  learning  their  mother  tongue.  In 
this  they  have  sought  and  have  obtained  the  aid  of  a  few 
ill-informed  ancient  educational  theorists  whose  opinions 
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have  attracted  more  attention  because  of  prominent 
positions  they  formerly  occupied  than  for  any  real 
merit  in  the  theories  and  arguments  they  advance. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  borrowed  protagonists 
of  bilingualism  do  not  quote  the  particular  part  of  the 
Regulation  to  which  they  take  exception,  but  indulge  in 
vague  references  to  constitutional  and  natural  rights  and 
in  a  maudlin,  misdirected  appeal  for  sympathy  against 
a  tyranny  which  has  no  existence. 

The  adoption  of  Regulation  17  was  not  a  new  de¬ 
parture.  The  traditional  policy  of  the  Ontario  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  for  forty  years  has  been  to  discharge 
in  the  most  reasonable,  effective  and  kindly  manner  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  Government  of  seeing  that  in  every 
school  under  State  control  and  receiving  State  aid,  the 
pupils  receive  a  proper  English  education.  Regula¬ 
tion  17  was  not  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  hostility,  but 
with  an  earnest  and  kindly  desire  to  deal  with  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  difficult  problem  in  a  fair  and  generous  manner. 
Regulation  17  is  the  carefully  considered  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  this  serious  question  and  is 
based  on  the  advice  of  impartial  educationists  guided  by 
carefully  obtained  expert  testimony.  It  aims  to  provide 
an  adequate  English  education  in  schools  which  have 
been  complained  of  by  English-speaking  and  French- 
speaking  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  rate¬ 
payers  as  lacking  in  that  respect.  But  Regulation  17 
also  makes  adequate  and  generous  provision  for  the 
study  and  use  of  the  French  language.  The  provision 
for  French-speaking  pupils  is  twofold : 

(1)  It  permits  French  children  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue  where  necessary  for  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  communication.  In  carrying  out  this  provision, 
the  Regulation  prescribes  that  for  the  first  two  years  or 
to  the  end  of  Form  I.,  French  may  be  used  as  the 
language  of  instruction  and  communication,  and  it  may 
also  be  used  in  this  respect  beyond  Form  I.  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Chief  Inspector. 
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(2)  It  ensures  the  adequate  instruction  of  French- 
speaking  pupils  in  their  own  language  in  all  classes  be¬ 
yond  Form  I.  In  carrying  out  this  provision  the  Regu¬ 
lation  prescribes  that  the  trustees  may  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French  reading,  grammar  and  composition  for 
all  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  direct;  that 
the  study  of  French  may  be  given  in  the  French 
language  and  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  adequate 
instruction  in  English ;  that  the  time  given  to  the  study 
of  the  French  language  shall  not  exceed  one  hour 
per  day  in  each  class  room,  except  where  the  time  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Chief  Inspector. 

In  1913  Regulation  17  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  all  schools  where  special  conditions  exist. 
The  Minister  of  Education  annually  designates  the 
schools  to  which  Regulation  17  is  to  apply,  and  he  may. 
at  any  time  add  to  the  list  any  school  which  in  his 
opinion  should  be  classed  as  English-French.  In  the  case 
of  schools  not  annually  designated  by  the  Minister  as 
English-French  or  new  schools,  the  use  and  the  study 
of  French  are  provided  for  by  Section  84  (b)  of  the 
Public  School  Act  and  by  Regulation  12  (2)  of  the  Regu¬ 
lations  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  both  of  which 
existed  for  many  years  before  Regulation  17  was  issued 
and  neither  of  which  has  been  amended  or  restricted  in 
any  way. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  and  the.  regu¬ 
lations,  Avhatever  English  the  French  child  learns  in  the 
first  two  or  more  years  of  its  school  life  must  be  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  French,  the  only  language  it 
knows.  As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  sufficient 
English  to  make  it  possible,  that  language  takes  the  place 
of  French  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  communica¬ 
tion,  but  one  hour  a  day  is  still  specially  devoted  to 
French  reading,  grammar  and  composition.  That  is  an 
average  of  twenty  minutes  a  day  for  each  of  those 
French  subjects  and  any  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school 
will  agree  that  that  is  more  generous  time  allowance 
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than  is  available  for  each  of  the  subjects  on  the  extensive 
school  curriculum.  Meanwhile,  through  conversation  in 
the  home,  the  French  child  is  acquiring  the  most  per¬ 
fect  facility  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue  and,  where 
Regulation  17  is  honestly  observed,  leaves  school  with 
the  additional  equipment  of  a  knowledge  of  English 
which  can  be  readily  added  to  if  he  so  desires.  In  the 
face  of  such  indisputable  facts,  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  abuse  which  has  been  directed  against  the 
Government  and  people  of  Ontario  or  to  see  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  certain  doctrinaires,  who  have  appointed  them¬ 
selves  as  champions  of  bilingualism,  any  other  motive 
than  a  desire  to  see  the  English  language  supplanted  by 
the  French  and  the  way  made  easier  for  driving  English 
Protestants  from  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

Ottawa  has  been  the  storm  centre  of  the  agitation 
against  Regulation  17  and  the  sehool  laws  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  educational  malcontents 
and  agitators  who,  for  thirty-five  years,  have  disturbed 
the  general  peace  and  been  more  or  less  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves.  The  Irish  Catholics,  being  the  larger  property 
owners,  pay  most  of  the  school  taxes,  while  the  French 
Catholics  exercise  the  power  of  their  numerical  majority 
to  absolutely  control  the  schools.  Disagreements  arose 
as  to  the  financial  management  and  efficiency  of  the 
Separate  Schools,  and,  in  1886,  the  Ottawa  Separate 
School  Board,  without  any  statutory  authority  for  so 
doing,  divided  itself  into  two  committees,  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  French  and  the  other  the  Irish  or  English- 
speaking  Catholics.  In  1892,  the  Departmental  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Dr.  J.  F.  White,  reported  unfavorably  on  these 
Ottawa  schools,  with  the  result  that  a  special  Commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  and  it  reported: 

“From  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  and  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  French  schools,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  is 
no  attempt  worthy  of  the  name  to  teach  English  in  the 
hoys’  schools.” 
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In  the  girls’  schools  the  knowledge  of  English  was 
less  imperfect  because,  although  only  a  few  teachers 
could  speak  English  fairly  well,  a  special  teacher  wrent 
from  class  to  class  and  instructed  the  pupils  by  the 
conversational  method. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  Ontario’s  bilingual 
troubles  are  not  of  recent  origin,  and  that,  despite  the 
repeated  assertions  of  French-Canadian  leaders  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  growing  belief 
that,  back  of  all  the  agitation,  there  is  a  very  definite 
and  fixed  purpose — to  displace  the  English  language 
entirely  in  certain  sections  of  the  Province.  Opposition 
to  Regulation  17  manifested  itself  by  refusal  to  permit 
the  inspectors  to  enter  the  schools,  and  by  the  Ottawa 
Separate  School  Board  (controlled  by  the  French  ma¬ 
jority)  passing  a  resolution  repudiating  the  law  and 
declining  to  obey  it.  The  Ottawa  agitators  not  only 
openly  defied  the  educational  laws  of  the  Province,  but 
set  up  a  little  government  of  their  own ;  issued  circulars 
to  other  French-English  sections  requesting  their  co¬ 
operation;  appointed  a  local  inspector  to  reorganize 
the  schools,  the  classes  and  the  teachers ;  issued  notices 
to  all  the  English-speaking  teachers  dispensing  with 
their  services  and  adopted  a  new  schedule  of  greatly 
reduced  salaries  which  would  preclude  the  engagement 
of  properly  qualified  teachers.  They  questioned  the 
validity  of  Regulation  17  and  maintained  their  rebellious 
attitude  after  Mr.  Justice  Lennox  had  given  judgment 
in  November,  1914,  that  the  Regulation  was  intra  vires 
the  Province,  and  even  after  his  decision  had  been 
sustained  in  July,  1915,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  Province.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Canada,  except  in  the  cases  of  armed 
rebellion,  has  open  defiance  of  the  law  been  carried  to 
such  extremity  as  in  recent  years  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  by  these  racial  agitators  and  malcontents. 
Never  before  has  any  Legislature  disregarded  political 
decency  and  violated  friendly  Provincial  relations  by 
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giving  legislative  authority,  as  did  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  to  its  School  Boards  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their 
funds  to  assist  their  compatriots  in  fighting  the  laws  of 
another  Province.  Never  before  have  ancient  educa¬ 
tional  theorists  and  doctrinaires  allowed  themselves  to 
be  made  the  tools  of  designing  agitators,  nor  employed 
their  talents  in  a  cause  so  unworthy.  That  there  has 
been  no  desire  to  proscribe  the  French  language  in 
Ontario  is  amply  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  generous 
time  allowance  prescribed  by  the  regulations  for  its 
study  and  use,  but  also  by  the  thousands  of  dollars 
expended  annually  by  the  Government  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  French-English  schools.  In  1890  a  school 
at  North  Plantaganet  and  in  1896  a  school  in  Ottawa 
were  designated  by  the  Government  as  special  training 
schools  for  French  teachers  and  received  a  special 
legislative  grant  of  $800  a  year.  In  1907  an  English- 
French  training  school  was  established  in  Ottawa,  the 
Government  paying  the  salaries  and  all  other  expenses. 
In  1909  a  similar  school  was  established  at  Sturgeon 
Falls,  the  building  alone  costing  $ 77,323 ;  in  1912  another 
was  opened  at  Sandwich,  the  building  cost  being 
$16,182,  and  in  1913  still  another  was  established  at 
Vankleek  Hill.  But  the  Government  not  only  estab¬ 
lished  training  schools  at  the  public  expense  in  order 
that  French  teachers  might  qualify  to  do  more  efficient 
work  in  schools  where  both  French  and  English  are 
taught,  but  in  order  to  encourage  such  teachers  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  training  schools,  it  pays  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  teachers  in  going  to  and  from 
such  schools,  and  their  board  while  attending  them. 
The  following  table  shows  the  sum  expended  each  year 
by  the  Ontario  Government  for  board  and  travelling 
expenses  of  students  attending  the  English-French 
Model  Training  Schools  since  1910 : — 
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1910  . $  342.20 

1911  .  1,045.55 

1912  .  2,376.98 

1913  .  6,821.06 

1914  .  7,501.95 

1915  .  5,475.88 

1916  .  9,433.74 

1917  .  8,179.59 

1918  .  9,155.45 

1919  .  13,620.00 

1920  .  19,637.25 

1921  .  27,804.00 

1922  .  40,234.30 


$151,627.95 


The  total  expenditure  since  1907  for  salaries,  etc.,  at 
the  training  schools  already  referred  to  is  given 
below : 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


$  1,537.82 
4,793.39 
5,941.24 
7,590.81 
9,292.46 
15,713.12 
23,683.40 
22,899.30 
20,288.59 
25,042.27 
25,442.61 
26,584.95 
34,777.05 
44,337.81 
56,912.46 
72,358.87 


$397,196.15 
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Add  to  this  amount  the  special  legislative  grants  and 
the  outlay  for  erecting  buildings  and  you  have  a  grand 
total  of  $506,907  expended  by  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
not  to  deprive  the  French  child  of  the  language  learned 
at  its  mother’s  knee  but,  while  making  generous  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  use  and  the  study  of  French,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  language  which  the  English  child  learned  at 
its  mother’s  knee  is  not  outlawed.  That  the  bilingual 
situation  presents  a  problem  of  exceptional  difficulty,  no 
person  will  deny.  That  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
grappled  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  any  other 
than  a  kindly  and  generous  spirit  cannot  be  truthfully 
asserted  and  will  not  be  claimed  by  any  except  those 
who  cherish  a  foolish  racial  dream.  The  French-Can- 
adians  have  no  enemies  in  Ontario  except  those  doc¬ 
trinaires  who,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  notice 
given  to  champions  bold,  lend  encouragement  to  the 
futile  aspirations  of  those  who  seek  to  develop  a  nation 
within  a  nation.  Those  who  refuse  to  compromise  on 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  future  unity 
and  happiness  of  this  Province  are  the  best  and  most 
substantial  friends  of  all  non-English  races  who  choose 
to  live  within  its  borders.  It  is  not  an  indication  of  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  assert  most  emphatically  that  On¬ 
tario  does  not  intend  to  permit  English  minorities  to 
be  stifled  in  certain  sections  of  the  Province  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  arrogant  claims  and  wild  ravings  of  a  group 
of  malcontents,  nor  will  it  be  influenced  in  its  determin¬ 
ation  to  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to  obtain  an 
education  in  English  because  of  the  meddlesome  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  or  the  misdirected 
sympathy  of  educational  theorists.  No  person  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  obvious  fact  that,  from  the  cultural  standpoint, 
two  languages  are  better  than  one  and  three  are  better 
than  two.  But  there  are  the  practical  and  the  national 
viewpoints  as  well  as  the  theoretical  to  be  considered. 
Ontario  cannot  afford  to  allow  incompetent  French- 
English  schools  to  manufacture  illiterates  to  please  the 
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racial  pride  of  the  dominant  population  in  certain 
sections  of  our  Province,  nor  view  with  complacency  the 
systematic  displacement  of  English-speaking  people  by 
those  of  French  origin.  If  as  Ontario  increases  in 
population,  wealth  and  influence,  it  is  to  develop  along 
British  lines,  it  is  necessary  that  the  enforced  teaching 
of  English  as  the  common  language  of  the  Province  he 
insisted  on  in  our  schools,  not  only  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life,  but  also  as  a  distinctive  sign  of 
our  British  nationality. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  increasing  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  discontent  because  of  the  inadequate  training 
in  English  in  certain  sections  of  the  Province,  led  the 
Government  to  appoint  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  situation  and  report  thereon. 

Dr.  Merchant  inspected  269  English-French  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  employing  538  teachers,  and 
located  for  the  most  part  in  Essex,  Kent,  Prescott,  Rus¬ 
sell,  Stormont,  Glengarry  and  the  City  of  Ottawa.  In 
these  schools  the  French  language  is  either  a  subject  of 
study  or  is  employed  by  the  teacher  as  the  medium  of 
communication  and  instruction.  Of  the  schools  visited,  53 
with  95  teachers  are  in  Essex  and  Kent;  152  with  314 
teachers  are  in  Ottawa,  Prescott  and  Russell;  4  with  5 
teachers  are  in  Stormont  and  Glengarry ;  60  with  123 
teachers  are  in  the  Districts;  while  76  schools  with  104 
teachers  were  not  inspected.  It  will  therefore  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  while  Dr.  Merchant  did  not  inspect  all  the 
schools,  his  investigation,  which  occupied  fifteen  months, 
was  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  thorough  to  furnish 
a  reliable  index  of  the  bilingual  situation  and  of  the 
problem  with  which  Ontario  has  to  deal.  From  his  re¬ 
port  the  following  significant  facts  are  gathered : 

(1)  There  were  69  teachers  without  certificates  and 
with  no  professional  training  whatever. 

(2)  Of  141  teachers  holding  temporary  certificates 
about  50  per  cent,  came  from  Quebec. 

(3)  Twenty-four  teachers  in  Ottawa  and  18  in  Russell 
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without  certificates  were  retained  by  the  Separate  School 
Boards  in  opposition  to  the  objection  and  wishes  of  the 
Inspector. 

(4)  Forty  teachers  were  entirely  unfitted  to  teach 
English,  through  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  many 
others  spoke  English  imperfectly  and  with  a  strongly 
marked  French  accent. 

(5)  Sixty-one  teachers  held  only  District  certificates. 

(6)  In  80  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Public  and  of  the  rural  Separate  Schools  in  the  Dis¬ 
tricts,  English  was  simply  regarded  as  one  subject 
among  others  in  the  course  of  study.  This  would  apply 
to  over  200  schools  and  more  than  400  teachers  in 
Ontario. 

(7)  In  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  schools  where  English 
and  French  were  used  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
Forms  III.  and  IV.,  French  was  the  more  extensively 
used. 

Dr.  Merchant’s  conclusions  and  recommendations  may 
be  summarized  in  these  words,  viz. :  the  advisability  of 
providing  well-qualified  teachers  and  of  making  French 
the  language  of  communication  and  instruction  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  child’s  school  life,  and  of  gradu¬ 
ally  making  English  the  language  of  instruction  and 
communication  as  the  child ’s  knowledge  of  that  language 
increased.  With  that  end  in  view,  a  manual  of  method 
to  aid  the  teachers  in  instructing  pupils  in  English  was 
prepared  and  issued  to  the  schools,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  adequate  inspection  of  bilingual  schools 
by  both  English  and  French  Inspectors.  In  addition 
the  Government  decided  to  maintain  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  the  training  schools  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Vankleek 
Hill,  Sandwich  and  Ottawa,  and  to  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  and  board  of  the  teachers  attending  them.  It 
also  issued  the  now  famous  Regulation  17.  To  further 
emphasize  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  from  Dr.  Merchant’s  report  his  own  words 
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regarding  the  efficiency  of  both  teachers  and  schools. 
He  says:  “Of  the  teachers  in  English- French  schools 
visited,  22  have  not  sufficient  command  of  English  to 
speak  the  language  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  These 
teachers  are  practically  not  English-speaking .  Eighteen 
others  are  so  lacking  in  ability  or  confidence  in  the  use 
of  the  language  that  they  are  unfitted  to  be  teachers  of 
English.  Many  of  the  others  speak  English  with  a 
French  accent  more  or  less  strongly  marked.’' 

In  regard  to  the  schools  he  says : 

“It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
all  the  tests  applied  that  the  English-French  schools  are 
on  the  whole,  lacking  in  efficiency.  The  tests  combine 
to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the 
communities  concerned  leave  school  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life  with  an  inadequate  equipment  in  education.” 

Having  regard  to  the  facts  gathered  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  one  so  eminently  qualified  to  investigate 
existing  conditions,  and  so  scrupulously  impartial  in  his 
statements,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  children  in 
some  sections  of  Ontario  have  no  more  chance  of  acquir¬ 
ing  an  English  education  than  they  would  have  in 
Russia  or  China,  and  that  the  only  alternative  for  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  in  such  localities  is  to  sell  out  and  move 
to  some  part  of  the  country  which  is  still  free  from 
French  and  Roman  Catholic  domination  in  civil  affairs. 
That  hundreds  have  been  already  forced  to  take  this 
course  is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  That  there  are  those  who 
are  working  persistently  in  order  that  the  French  con¬ 
quest  of  Ontario  may  proceed  along  the  lines  which 
have  proved  so  successful  in  Quebec  is  also  certain. 
There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  decline  to  see,  and 
none  so  deaf  as  those  who  refuse  to  hear,  and  there  are 
unfortunately  many  who  have  not  experienced  the 
blighting  effects  of  bilingualism  who  will  do  neither. 
Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  convince  even  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  that  thrre  is  a  systematic  and  well 
organized  movement  to  press  the  claims  of  French- 
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Canadians  far  beyond  constitutional  limitations  and 
eventually  complete  the  division  of  Canada  along  racial 
lines.  That  this  movement  has  been  more  or  less  openly 
espoused  by  some  very  prominent  public  men  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  more  or  less  discreetly,  but  nevertheless  definite¬ 
ly,  encouraged  by  others,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

The  bitter  and  inflammatory  remarks  of  ignorant  fire¬ 
brands  may  and  should  be  disregarded,  but  the  general 
attitude  and  utterances  of  men  who  have  been  honored 
with  the  highest  places  in  State  and  Church  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  who  value  their  British  citizenship. 

Having  regard  to  the  complaints  and  demands  of  the 
Ontario  French-Canadian  Educational  Association  and 
of  the  recent  open  defiance  of  the  school  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Province,  the  following  unchallenged 
statement  which  appeared  in  “The  Winnipeg  Telegram” 
a  few  years  ago  is  worthy  of  some  attention: 

“The  Quebec  element  opposed  to  aiding  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain  is  also  the  element  which  talks  seriously 
of  the  disintegration  of  Confederation.  The  late  Mr. 
TardivaVs  book,  ‘Pour  la  Patrie ,’  advocating  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  French  republic  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  American  continent,  which  book  was  designed  to 
imbue  the  rising  generation  in  Quebec  with  the  idea  of 
separation  from  the  English-speaking  portion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  is  still  the  subject  of  very  general  comment  east 
and  ivest ;  $360  was  spent  by  the  Quebec  Legislature  to 
distribute  this  book  as  prizes  among  the  children  of  the 
schools  of  Quebec .”  (See  Votes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Quebec  Legislature,  December  3rd,  1896).  Mr. 
Tardival’s  book  was  later  elaborated  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Hamon,  whose  work  was  approved  by  Archbishop 
Taschereau.  From  it  the  following  is  taken: 

“It  is  within  the  range  of  the  possible  that  there  will 
be  a  break  up  when  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  possibly 
Eastern  Ontario  will  constitute  a  distinct  republic, 
French  and  Roman  Catholic,  Quebec  giving  a  spirit  and 
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character  to  the  new  republic.  Thus  it  may  be,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  that  there  will  be  regained  by  the 
observance  of  nature’s  laws  of  increase  and  religious 
fidelity  and  love  of  country  that  which  in  September, 
1759,  the  sword  wrested  from  the  French-Canadians  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.” 

It  is  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  and  the 
approbation  of  Archbishop  Taschereau  which  give 
significant  value  to  the  above  quotations. 

The  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  of  whom  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  AVilfrid  Laurier  said:  “He  is  the  greatest  Canadian 
since  the  time  of  Papineau,”  was  Premier  of  Quebec 
from  1887  to  1891,  and  a  powerful  advocate  of  cutting 
the  tie  with  Great  Britain  and,  declaring  Quebec  a  great 
French-Canadian  nation  to  which  he  believed  those  of 
his  compatriots  who  had  gone  to  the  New  England 
States  would  return.  Both  in  his  native  Province  and 
in  the  United  States  he  made  use  of  language  which  was 
extremely  harsh  and  indicated  bitter  antipathy  to  every¬ 
thing  British.  Speaking  in  Montreal  he  said:  “I  advise 
my  compatriots  to  ask  for  independence.  You  have 
colonial  dependence ;  I  offer  yoic  independence.  You 
have  man  and  misery ;  I  offer  you  fortune  and  prosper¬ 
ity.  You  are  now  only  a  colony,  ignored  by  the  entire 
world ;  I  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  great 
people,  respected  and  known  by  all  free  nations. 
French-Canadians  owe  nothing  to  England.  If  they 
have  prospered,  it  is  in  spite  of  England,  not  because  of 
her,  and  if  England  has  done  them  any  good,  it  has  also 
done  them  still  greater  harm.” 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  not  given  as  reflecting 
the  sentiments  of  French-Canadians  generally ;  but  when 
such  expressions  are  approved  by  men  in  high  places 
and  are  received  by  the  press  and  the  public  without 
manifestations  of  indignant  protest  and  disavowal,  they 
indicate  an  attitude  toward  Britain  and  British  con¬ 
nection  which  patriotic  citizens  cannot  afford  to  regard 
with  contemptuous  indifference.  It  is  certainly  the 
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manifest  duty  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  prevent,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  planting  of  similar  seed 
in  the  soil  of  this  Province.  But  the  question  of  biling¬ 
ualism  is  not  confined  to  Ontario.  It  has  disturbed  the 
tranquility  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  for  many  years, 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  disturbing  problem  so  long 
as  our  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  fail  to  assert 
themselves  and  defend  their  rights  as  British  citizens. 
In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  Manitoba  and  to  the  Laurier-Greenway  arrange¬ 
ment  of  1897,  which  was  embodied  in  Regulation  258,  as 
follows : 

“When  ten  of  the  pupils  in  any  schools  speak  the 
French  language  or  any  language  other  than  English 
as  their  native  language,  the  teaching  .of  such  pupils 
shall  be  conducted  in  French  or  such  other  language 
and  English  upon  the  bilingual  system.” 

This  law,  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  ever 
passed  by  any  legislative  body  within  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  has  fortunately  been  wiped  off  the  statutes  of 
Manitoba,  but  it  was  in  operation  long  enough  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that,  under  the  bilingual  system,  unity  and 
harmony  are  impossible  and  division  and  discord  in¬ 
evitable.  The  school  laws  of  Ontario  dealing  with 
bilingualism  have  received  the  consideration  of  the 
Pope;  have  been  submitted  to  the  highest  judicial  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Empire  for  the  determination  of  legal  and 
constitutional  points;  and  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Legislatures  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  On  May  10th,  1916,  a  resolution 
strongly  supported  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  was  moved  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  urging 
the  House  to  “respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario  the  wisdom  of  making  it  clear  that 
the  privilege  of  the  children  of  French  parentage  of 
being  taught  in  their  mother  tongue  be  not  interfered 
with.” 

The  fact  that  the  Ontario  Legislature  had  pro- 
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rogued  several  days  before  and  would  not  be  convened 
again  for  nine  or  ten  months,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  interjection  of  such  a  purely  educational  question 
into  the  Federal  arena  was  not  warranted  by  any  alleged 
Pi’ovineial  breach  of  constitutional  guarantees,  gave 
ground  for  the  widespread  belief  that  the  resolution  was 
intended  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  war  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  excuse  for  lack  of  recruiting  in  Quebec,  and  at 
the  same  time  solidify  the  French-Canadian  vote  in  the 
pending  Dominion  election  by  thus  making  a  powerful 
appeal  to  racial  and  religious  prejudices.  The  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  debated  with  moderation  and  dignified 
earnestness,  was  defeated  by  107  to  60,  the  French- 
Canadian  members  voting  solidly  in  support  of  it,  their 
speeches  leaving  no  room  for  doubt  that,  back  of  all  the 
agitation,  was  the  ultimate  objective  of  ootaining  official 
recognition  of  the  French  language  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  arguments  advanced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  resolution  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
real  grievance  against  Regulation  17  was  that  it  checked 
French  racial  aspirations  and  rendered  more  difficult 
the  realization  of  an  ambitious  dream,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  would  result  in  division  and  strife  and  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  British  rule  in  Canada.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  mover  of  the  resolution  referred  to  represented 
a  constituency  in  which  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language,  and  fhd 
seconder  represented  voters  over  23  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  illiterate,  while  five  of  the  French  members  who 
supported  the  proposal  to  advise  Ontario  how  to  handle 
its  educational  affairs  represented  constituencies  where 
from  19  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  voters  were 
illiterate.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  directs  and  controls  the  education  of 
85  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  Quebec  and  exer¬ 
cises  similar  supervision  over  the  French-English  Sep¬ 
arate  Schools  of  Ontario.  The  results  of  this  clerical 
domination  are  not  encouraging  to  those  who  wish  to 
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see  the  general  educational  standard  of  Canada,  and 
especially  of  Ontario,  brought  up  to  and  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  level.  According  to  the  census 
figures  of  1911,  there  were  6.51  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  in  Ontario  and  12.66  per  cent,  of  those  of 
Quebec  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  there  is 
this  further  significant  fact,  that,  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  both 
children  and  adults  is  found  in  those  counties  where  the 
Preneh-Canadians  are  in  the  largest  numbers.  For 
instance,  in  Prescott  County,  with  a  total  population  of 
26,968,  of  whom  20,124  are  French,  15.48  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  age  and  21.75  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  County  of 
Russell,  where  22,475  are  French  of  a  total  population 
of  39,434,  the  illiterate  school  children  ar el3.77  per  cent. 
and  the  voters  18.66  per  cent,  of  the  total.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  County  of  North  Waterloo,  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans  number  25,352,  out  of  a  total  population  of  33,619 
only  4.26  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  cannot 
read  or  write,  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  adults  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  small,  while  in  the  Counties  of  Dundas  and 
Carleton,  where  there  are  no  bilingual  schools,  and 
which  adjoin  the  Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  school 
age  is  4.75  and  6.93  respectively.  Out  of  65  constitu¬ 
encies  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  only  two  are  up  to  the 
Ontario .  general  average  so  far  as  the  literacy  of  the 
school  children  is  a  criterion,  and  in  one  of  these  only 
29  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  French-Canadian.  The 
percentage  of  Canadian-born  males  of  21  years  and  over 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  9.55  for  all  Canada, 
4.91  for  Ontario  and  15.64  for  Quebec.  The  above 
statistics  cannot  be  disputed,  and  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded.  The  educational  standard  is  higher  in  Ontario 
than  in  any  other  Province  and  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  the  lowest.  That  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of 
and  which  the  Government  has  been  earnestly  endeavor- 
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ing  to  maintain  or  improve.  There  is  no  desire  to  pro¬ 
scribe  the  French  language,  and  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  earnest^  kindly  and  even  generous  consideration  of 
the  natural  wish  of  the  French  to  retain  the  use  of  their 
mother  tongue.  Suitable  opportunities  are  provided 
for  the  use  and  study  of  French,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  language  itself,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  medium  whereby  French  children  may  become 
more  proficient  in  English.  The  undoubted  wish  of  the 
people  and  intention  of  the  Government  are,  however, 
that  English,  which  is  the  essential  language  of  the 
country,  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  Province  without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  We 
already  have  two  systems  of  instruction  in  our  primary 
schools  because  of  division  on  religious  lines.  To  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  bilingualists  would  be  to  establish 
a  third  set  on  racial  lines.  Such  a  concession  might 
eventually  result  in  still  further  division  by  encouraging 
other  nationalities  to  demand  similar  recognition.  The 
German-Canadians,  for  instance,  might  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  practically  equal  in  numbers  to  the  French- 
Canadians  in  Ontario  and  are  more  numerous  in  the 
Western  Provinces,  and,  with  equal  force,  they  might 
assert  their  natural  love  for  their  mother  tongue.  The 
claim  of  “natural  right”  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
bilingual  schools  is  one  which  cannot  be  recognized  by 
Ontario,  nor  by  any  other  Province  desiring  to  retain 
the  English  language  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  its 
British  citizenship.  Manitoba’s  experience  with  poly¬ 
lingual  schools  after  the  Laurier- Greenway  agreement 
of  1897  should  serve  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  On¬ 
tario  for  all  time.  The  maximum  of  national  unity, 
co-operation  and  harmony  will  be  found  where  there  is 
the  minimum  of  division  on  racial,  linguistic  and  re¬ 
ligious  lines. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Wedge  Examined. 

The  relations  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  bad  • 
reached  the  breaking  point  by  1867.  The  people  were 
thrifty  and  prosperous,  there  was  no  trade  depression 
and  no  material  reasons  for  changing  the  system  of 
government,  and  no  pretence  along  that  line. 

The  real  reason  for  the  change  was  that  the  domination 
of  Ontario  by  clerical  Quebec  had  become  so  exasperat¬ 
ing  that  some  kind  of  readjustment  could  no  longer  be 
avoided.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  by  many  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  that  time,  and  notably  the  Hon.  George  Brown, 
that  the  narrow  parochialism  which  had  divided  the 
people  into  two  hostile  camps  on  racial  and  religious 
lines  would  give  way  before  the  wider  vision  of  a  great 
homogeneous  nation  embraced  in  a  Confederation  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  That  this 
dream  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  has  not  been 
realized  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  that  the  chief  and  pracn- 
cally  the  only  cause  of  failure  is  the  wedge  of  separat¬ 
ism  provided  by  Separate  and  Bilingual  Schools  is 
equally  certain.  Confederation  has  unfortunately  not 
resulted  in  that  friendly  co-operation  in  nation-building 
that  was  hoped  for.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  Quebec  is 
more  arbitrary  and  menacing  than  ever  before.  The 
Quebec  of  to-day,  in  its  aspirations  for  complete 
autonomy,  its  insistence  in  thrusting  its  sectarianism 
into  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  its  opposition 
to  non-sectarian  Public  Schools,  its  demand  for  equal 
recognition  of  the  French  language,  its  adoption  of 
methods  which  have  driven  English-speaking  Protestants 
from  the  lands  cleared  by  their  forefathers,  its  refusal 
to  bear  an  equal  share  in  military  service  when  the  fate 
of  Canada  and  the  Empire  was  at  stake,  and  the  civiliz¬ 
ation  of  centuries  hung  in  the  balance,  proves  that  Con- 
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federation,  instead  of  abating,  has  developed  and  solidi¬ 
fied  the  menace  to  national  unity.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  unfriendliness  towards  the  French- 
Canadians  because  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  their 
race  and  language.  It  is  as  natural  for  them  to  love 
their  mother  tongue,  to  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their 
race  and  take  pride  in  the  history  of  Old  France  as  it  is 
for  the  Scotch-Canadian  to  cherish  his  love  for  the 
heather-clad  hills  and  vales  of  his  ancestors,  and  for  the 
Irish-Canadian  to  keep  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
land  of  the  shamrock.  But  there  is  resentment  at  their 
too  frequent  expressions  of  disrespect  and  antipathy 
towards  Britain,  at  their  unwarranted  demands  for 
equal  recognition  of  their  language  in  all  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  at  their  refusal  to  place  the  future  of  this 
great  Dominion  as  a  united  British  country  above  every 
other  consideration.  Everything  else  should  be  second¬ 
ary  to  that,  great  end,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
patriotic  citizen,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  who  desires 
to  see  this  great  Dominion  occupy  its  rightful  place  of 
power  and  influence  among  the  nations,  to  prevent  by 
just,  reasonable  and  kindly  methods  the  wedge  of  divi¬ 
sion  from  being  driven  more  deeply  into  our  national 
life.  No  one  questions  the  patriotism  and  honesty  of 
purpose  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  But  they 
compromised  on  vital  principles  where  compromising 
meant  division  and  threatened  the  future  solidarity  of 
the  country.  No  doubt  they  did  what  they  honestly 
considered  best,  but  the  guarantees,  which  they  incor¬ 
porated  in  our  National  Charter,  permitted  the  entrance 
of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  separatism.  One 
cannot  believe  that  those  who  framed  the  B.N.A.  Act 
ever  for  a  moment  contemplated  the  division,  bitterness 
and  strife  which  have  resulted,  but  whatever  of  this 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  them  as  the  primary  actors 
on  the  national  stage,  it  is  certain  that  our  troubles 
have  been  augmented  by  those  who  have  been  guided 
by  political  expediency  rather  than  by  either  the  letter 
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or  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Educational  unrest 
has  been  increased  and  further  division  encouraged  by 
scholastic  theorists  who,  carrying  olive  branches  and 
waving  the  banner  of  Bonne  Entente,  preach  their  un¬ 
practical  doctrines  of  a  peace  founded  on  still  greater 
dissension  and  of  a  unity  based  on  still  further  division 
and  denounce  those  who  differ  from  them  as  narrow 
and  coercive.  In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to 
quote  from  an  article  by  that  eminent  Canadian 
publicist,  Sir  John  Willison,  in  “The  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  March,  1919: 

“We  have  had  in  the  educational  clauses  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act  a  source  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion  which 
has  not  made  for  national  solidity,  and  more  than  once 
has  filled  the  country  with  the  angry  clamor  of  violent 
sectarian  controversy.  We  have  had  during  the  whole 
period  of  Confederation  a  resolute  and  unceasing  effort 
to  read  into  the  Constitution  a  guarantee  of  sectarian 
schools  for  every  Province  of  the  Confederation  and  a 
steady  denunciation  of  those  who  insist  upon  a  different 
interpretation  and  contend  for  the  right  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  control  over  education,  siibject  to  their  con¬ 
ception  of  the  constitutional  limitations,  as  zealots  and 
bigots  and  mischievous  traders  in  religious  prejudices.” 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  senseless  chatter  about 
“coercion”  and  “minority  rights”  by  university 
theorists  who  pose  as  possessing  unusual  breadth  of 
vision  on  educational  matters,  but  who  seem  to  forget 
that  there  are  constitutional  rights  of  majorities  and 
constitutional  duties  of  minorities,  and  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  respect  and  observe  the  Constitution  rests  as 
clearly  on  minorities  as  upon  majorities.  If  the  agita¬ 
tors  for  further  concessions  to  sectarian  and  bilingual 
schools  have  the  inborn  privilege  of  advocating  changes 
which  in  the  judgment  of  others  will  undermine  and 
ultimately  destroy  our  Public  School  System,  certainly 
the  latter  have  the  right  to  resist  such  proposals.  No 
agency  that  falls  under  Government  control  is  com- 
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parable  to  the  management  of  elementary  schools.  What 
they  are,  the  country  will  be.  If  in  those  schools  senti¬ 
ments  of  loyalty  and  brotherhood  are  taught,  you  wdll 
have  a  loyal  and  united  people.  But  if  the  children 
are  divided  according  to  race  and  creed,  if  a  double 
allegiance  is  taught,  then  unity  is  impossible  and  discord 
is  certain.  The  test  of  war  disclosed  a  section  of  our 
people  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  they  owed  no 
duty  to  the  Empire  in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The 
dominating  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  over  Separate  and 
Bilingual  Schools  in  Ontario  is  well  known.  Has  the 
result  been  for  the  benefit  of  Canada1?  Has  the  result 
of  the  training  in  such  schools  taught  the  children  to 
place  their  duty  to  their  King  and  country  above  every¬ 
thing,  or  has  it  taught  them  absolute  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  to  the  clergy  who  represent  him? 
If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be  said,  with  due  respect  for  the 
religious  convictions  of  others,  that  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  sadly  defective.  We  have  passed  through  a  great 
testing  time  which  revealed  Canada’s  greatness  and  also 
its  weakness.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  patriotic 
citizen  to  honestly  search  for  the  causes  of  both  ?  Should 
not  every  lover  of  this  country  determine  the  reason 
why  the  burden  of  our  trial  did  not  fall  equally  on  all 
classes  of  our  people?  When  Canada  entered  “The 
Great  War’’  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  pledged 
Canada’s  last  man  and  last  dollar  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Let  every  honest  man  ask  himself  why  it  was  found 
impossible  to  fulfil  that  proud  pledge.  The  war  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  people  of  Canada  differed 
very  sharply  in  their  conception  of  their  duty  to  the 
State  and  this  directed  attention  to  that  regretable 
defect  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada  by  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  regard 
to  education.  Yet  the  responsibility  for  concerted 
action  in  the  war  rested  primarily  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  no  constitutional  right  to  direct  the 
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most  effective  means  of  producing  national  unity  or  of 
preventing  the  inculcation  of  false  ideas  of  patriotism. 
It  is  obvious  that  where  there  are  widely  different  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  there  are  bound  to  be  widely  different 
conceptions  of  patriotism  and  national  duty.  All  classes 
of  our  people,  without  regard  to  race  or  creed,  should 
share  equally  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  sufficient  uniformity  in  our 
systems  of  education  to  ensure  a  uniform  and  common 
knowledge  of  those  responsibilities.  That  is  a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  it  can  never  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of  sectarian  and  bilingual 
separatists.  Canada  is  filled  by  peoples  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  and  if  each  is  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
educational  system  based  on  race,  language,  or  religion, 
harmony  and  concerted  action  are  impossible  and  con¬ 
fusion  is  inevitable.  Unwise  concessions  and  special 
privileges  resulting  in  bitterness  and  strife  have  already 
been  made,  and  more  are  demanded.  An  educational 
system  founded  upon  special  privilege  fosters  disunion 
and  disintegration  and  must  ultimately  lead  to  national 
disaster.  Equality  in  rights  is  the  foundation  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Where  there  is  a  favored  class  enjoying  privileges 
denied  to  their  fellows,  there  is  a  rankling  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  which  remains  until  the  cause  is  entirely  re¬ 
moved.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  a  cancer  by  cutting  away 
a  part  of  it.  Neither  can  wTe  have  a  united  Canada  so 
long  as  the  cancer  of  educational  division  is  permitted 
to  eat  its  way  into  our  national  life.  That  community 
is  alone  secure  where  the  civil  rights  of  each  inhabitant 
are  identical.  The  Government  which  recognizes  the 
claim  of  any  class  to  special  favors  is  provoking  unrest. 
The  path  of  peace  lies  in  each  citizen  being  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Therefore,  Separate  School  laws  are 
wrong  in  principle  because  they  are  a  violation  of  that 
equality  of  civil  rights  which  is  the  basis  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  will  never  have  free  government  in  Can¬ 
ada  so  long  as  a  self-constituted  authority  claims  and 
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exercises  the  right  to  regulate  Federal  and  Provincial 
legislation  in  regard  to  education  or  anything  else.  The 
assumption  of  autocratic  power  on  the  basis  of  “Divine 
right”  is  equally  subversive  of  true  democracy,  whether 
it  emanates  from  Berlin  or  Rome,  and  we  can  never  hope 
to  possess  the  peace  and  harmony  necessary  to  stability 
so  long  as  our  people  are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  where 
the  sovereign  power  resides.  Our  educational  differ¬ 
ences  in  Ontario  cannot  be  adjusted  by  compromise  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  due  to  misunderstanding  but  to  a 
definite  and  well  grounded  belief  that  sectarian  and 
bilingual  schools  subject  English-speaking  Protestants 
to  gross  injustice.  -It  is  not  a  question  of  theology  or 
doctrine  or  religious  dogma,  but  simply  a  question  of 
civil  rights  and  a  square  deal.  Is  the  man,  who  openly 
asserts  that  the  Government  should  not  favor  one  creed 
more  than  another,  to  be  charged  with  narrowness  and 
intolerance  and  the  spineless  political  sycophant,  who 
endorses  the  granting  of  special  privileges  to  be  credited 
with  broadmindedness?  Is  it  an  evidence  of  bigotry  to 
declare  that  public  money  should  not  be  spent  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  machinery  for  denominational  teaching  and 
an  evidence  of  sublime  Christian  charity  to  maintain  the 
contrary?  Is  it  fanatical  to  claim  that  all  citizens 
should  stand  on  the  same  level  as  regards  civil  rights 
and  the  mark  of  a  statesman  to  acquiesce  in  the  de¬ 
mands  of  one  religious  body  for  special  consideration? 
Is  it  just  or  reasonable  to  charge  a  man  with  being  a 
mischievous  agitator  and  accuse  him  of  a  desire  to  de¬ 
stroy  religion  because  he  voices  his  belief  that  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  are  productive  of  distrust,  division  and 
strife  and  that  a  system  of  national  non-sectarian 
schools  would  conduce  to  harmony  and  national  unity? 

Those  who  indulge  in  the  loudest  talk  about  “toler¬ 
ance,”  “ broadmindedness ”  and  “peace  and  harmony” 
invariably  do  so  from  personal,  social  or  business  reasons. 
They  never  discuss  the  merits  of  the  issues,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  facts  and  care  nothing 
for  the  principles  at  stake. 

No  greater  or  more  beneficent  constructive  work  could 
he  undertaken  by  Canadian  statesmen  than  to  place  our 
various  systems  of  education  on  some  kind  of  national 
basis.  Canada  has  received  and  will  continue  to  receive 
thousands  of  immigrants  whose  ideals  of  government 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  native-born  Canadians, 
on  whom  rests  primarily  the  responsibility  for  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  this  great  country.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  of  such  vast  proportions  and  its  population  so  relative¬ 
ly  small  and  widely  scattered,  that  it  is  perhaps  natural 
for  us  to  estimate  our  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
Canadian  citizens  from  the  provincial  rather  than  the 
national  viewpoint,  with  the  result  that  our  efforts  at 
nation-building  have  lacked  co-ordination.  Each  Pro¬ 
vince  is  so  big  and  so  deeply  occupied  in  dealing  with 
its  own  affairs  that  it  appears  to  have  no  concern  for 
the  problems  of  any  other.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
Quebec,  almost  solidly  of  one  race  and  one  religion,  if 
it  experiences  difficulty  in  understanding  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  with  their 
heterogeneous  populations  and  their  multiplicity  of 
religions.  It  is  understandable,  though  less  excusable, 
for  Ontario  to  appear  indifferent  to  the  Oriental  menace 
in  British  Columbia.  Having  regard  to  the  vastness  of 
its  territory  and  the  smallness  of  its  population,  Canada 
has  shown  a  courage  and  enterprise  in  building  railways 
and  canals  which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  But  a  nation  cannot  be  developed 
by  merely  girding  its  soil  with  bands  of  steel.  Similarity 
of  occupation  over  areas  so  extensive  as  to  form  small 
empires  in  themselves,  creates  communities  of  local  self- 
interest  which  are  apparently  incapable  of  visualizing 
Canada  as  a  whole.  So  the  British  Columbian  views 
the  success  of  Canada  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  forest  wealth  of  that  great  Province  and  esti¬ 
mates  the  British  spirit  of  the  other  Provinces  by  their 
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indifference  to  the  dangers  of  Oriental  immigration. 
The  Prairie  Provinces,  struggling  for  existence  and  with 
hope  deferred  again  and  again,  feel  that  the  East  knows 
little  and  cares  less  for  their  peculiar  difficulties.  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec,  with  their  mixed  farming  and  great 
industrial  enterprises,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  with 
their  splendid  fisheries,  complain  that  the  West  is  un¬ 
sympathetic  or  even  hostile  to  their  undertakings  and 
unappreciative  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  older  parts 
of  Canada  in  opening  up  the  newer.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency,  encouraged  by  the  great  distances  which  separate 
the  Provinces  and  even  communities  in  a  Province,  for 
the  people  to  divide  into  occupational  groups  and  give 
little  thought  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  To  some 
extent  this  is  and  always  will  be  unavoidable,  but  if 
Canada  is  not  to  develop  into  a  polyglot  nation,  those 
native  to  its  soil,  whether  of  French  or  English  origin. 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  must  co-operate  more 
earnestly  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  There  are,  in 
this  country,  certain  things  which  prevent  the  fullest 
co-operation  and  encourage  division  and  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  There  is,  therefore,  all  the  greater  reason 
why  every  effort  should  be  made  to  discourage  any  form 
of  separatism  which  can  be  avoided.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  not  only  no  further  concessions  to  those  who 
encourage  separatism  by  demanding  the  segregation  of 
their  children  on  religious  and  linguistic  lines  but  an 
abridgement  of  unwarranted  privileges  already  granted. 
English  minorities  must  not  be  ostracized  or  the  English 
language  outlawed  in  any  corner  of  Ontario.  Condi¬ 
tions  should  not  be  tolerated,  much  less  sanctioned  by 
law,  which  drive  English-speaking  people  from  the 
homes  of  their  forefathers.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  civilization  has  been  confronted  with  a  problem 
arising  from  the  displacement  of  one  people  by  another. 
It  arose  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  For  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  the  problem  pressed.  Then  it 
passed.  It  was  not  solved.  It  simply  ceased.  A  race 
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was  extinguished.  Just  such  a  race  movement  is  going 
on  in  Canada  in  our  time.  Counties  in  Quebec  which 
were  founded  by  United  Empire  Loyalists  have  ceased 
to  speak  English.  The  transformation  has  gone  on  with 
startling  rapidity  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  until 
much  of  the  country  which  was  won  by  General  Wolfe 
when  he  planted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  citadel  of  Que¬ 
bec  in  1759,  has  been  reconquered  by  the  French,  not 
by  the  sword,  but  field  by  field,  farm  by  farm,  and 
county  by  county.  The  tragedy  of  Quebec  is  complete, 
and  the  race  movement,  planned  with  consummate 
skill  and  carried  out  with  tenacity  of  purpose,  is  spread¬ 
ing  to  every  Province  of  Canada  until  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  looking  after  a  few  thousand  scattered 
English-speaking  children  obliged  by  their  environment 
to  attend  schools  distinctively  French  and  Koman  Cath¬ 
olic  or  none  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  merely  a  Quebec 
problem  but  a  Canadian  problem,  and  the  greatest  con¬ 
fronting  any  English-speaking  nation  to-day.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  still  eleven  counties  in  Quebec 
which  might  be  designated  as  English-speaking.  Now 
the  people  of  English  origin  are  in  the  minority  in  all 
but  four,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  sixty-five  in  that  Province  which  could  elect 
a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  pro-British 
platform.  In  some  counties  of  Quebec,  one-third  of  the 
people  of  voting  age  is  illiterate.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  train  such  an  electorate  to  respond  to  appeals 
to  passion  and  prejudice,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  such  appeals  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  certain  poli¬ 
ticians  and  newspapers  in  Quebec.  On  several  occasions, 
and  notably  in  1921,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  anti- 
British  and  anti-imperial  propaganda  is  the  popular 
brand  for  election  purposes,  not  only  in  Quebec  but  in 
certain  sections  of  Ontario.  Already  in  several  con¬ 
stituencies  of  Ontario  the  French  vote  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  an  election.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  of  the 
Province,  the  municipal  business  is  done  entirely  in 
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French,  the  schools  are  conducted  in  that  language  and 
English  is  seldom  heard  except  from  the  lips  of  those 
passing  through.  In  New  Brunswick  the  people  of 
French  origin  have  increased  from  less  than  16  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  in  1871  to  over  31  per  cent, 
in  1921.  In  Manitoba,  where  the  practical  results  of 
the  Laurier-Greenway  regulation,  furnish  the  most 
striking  and  effective  arraignment  of  bilingualism,  the 
French,  encouraged  by  their  clergy,  are  demanding  the 
restoration  of  their  language  and  its  official  recognition 
in  the  schools,  while  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  legis¬ 
lative  action  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  foreign  elements  who,  emulating  the  example  of 
the  Ottawa  bilingual  malcontents,  openly  defy  the  school 
laws  in  some  parts  of  those  Provinces.  In  the  face  of 
such  disturbing  and  significant  facts,  the  attitude  of 
certain  Ontario  educationists  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  men  in  a  boat  on  the  Niagara  River  who  are  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  impractic¬ 
able  theories  as  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  their 
craft  is  gathering  speed  for  the  final  plunge  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  A.n  uninformed  de¬ 
mocracy  is  not  a  democracy  at  all ,  ’  ’  and  if  immigrants 
to  Canada  are  encouraged  to  perpetuate  their  several 
languages  (as  they  will  be  if  we  permit  the  dual  system 
in  Ontario),  they  are  likely  to  remain  foreigners,  with 
foreign  prejudices  and  sympathies  and  ideals  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  even  though  they  may  have  become  British 
subjects  by  naturalization.  We  can  scarcely  expect  the 
“Strangers  within  our  gates ”  to  regard  Canada  as  a 
British  country  when  they  see  transplanted  in  communi¬ 
ties  all  over  our  Dominion,  scores  of  nationalities  with 
full  equipment  of  language,  habits  and  customs.  Nor  can 
we  expect  them  to  look  upon  the  English  language  as 
the  common,  universal  national  tongue  so  long  as  British- 
born  theorists  advocate  bilingualism  and  urge  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  other  languages  as  a  “natural  right.”  If  by 
natural  right”  is  meant  the  inborn  inclination  of  every 
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person  to  speak  the  language  learned  from  his  mother, 
then  on  that  basis  all  languages  stand  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing.  To  give  official  recognition  to  all  languages  would 
produce  educational  chaos  and  utterly  destroy  all  hope 
of  welding  the  different  races  in  Canada  into  a  homo- 
generous  nation.  To  recognize  the  French  language  as 
the  only  one  possessing  this  peculiar  so-called  “natural 
right”  would  be  a  discrimination  both  unwise  and  un¬ 
fair.  Those  who  assert  that  it  is  “ the  right”  of  every 
person  of  French  speech  to  have  his  children  taught  to 
read,  write  and  speak  French  in  all  the  schools  of 
Canada,  place  their  zeal  for  bilingualism  ahead  of  their 
duty  to  Canada  as  a  British  country.  Another  fact  in 
connection  with  the  Ontario  bilingual  problem  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is  that,  by  making 
their  language  and  their  religion  interdependent,  the 
French  Roman  Catholics  produce  educational  conditions 
under  which  English-speaking  Protestants  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  live  in  certain  sections  of  the  Province  and 
provide  their  children  with  the  education  essential  to 
their  success  in  life  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  British  citizens.  After  all,  the 
object  of  education  from  the  national  viewpoint,  which 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  foreground  in  considering 
this  question,  should  be  to  prepare  the  citizen  to  fulfil 
his  duties  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  make  him  more 
efficient  in  providing  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 
It  should  enable  him  to  meet  his  responsibilities  to  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  Empire  and  inspire  him  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  discharge  efficiently  and  with  ready  loyalty  his 
obligations  to  his  King  and  country.  If  the  general 
object  of  education  has  been  fairly  stated,  then  it  must 
be  conceded  that  neither  Separate  nor  Bilingual  Schools 
are  best  calculated  to  give  any  child  in  Ontario  the  kind 
of  education  he  should  possess.  No  other  conclusion  is 
possible  because,  in  both  kinds  of  schools,  the  emphasis 
in  the  teaching  is  wrongly  placed  if  we  wish  to  produce 
citizens  who  will  work  unitedly  to  develop  Canada  along 
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British  lines.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Roman  Hier¬ 
archy  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario 
to  separate  the  Roman  Catholics  “as  a  body ”  in  the 
secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  schools.  Carried  to  its 
logical  limit,  namely,  having  Separate  Schools  for 
Methodists,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  etc.,  the  unwisdom 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  contention  is  immediately  ap¬ 
parent.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  religious  body 
has  as  much  right  as  any  other  to  have  its  own  denomin¬ 
ational  schools,  and  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
difference  between  granting  such  a  privilege  to  one  or 
to  all  is  not  a  question  of  principle,  but  one  of  the  extent 
of  the  division  thereby  created.  Few  apparently  realize 
how  far  the  process  of  separation  has  already  been 
carried,  nor  do  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  unfortunate 
distrust  and  lack  of  harmony  which  have  resulted  there¬ 
from.  It  may  therefore  be  well  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  our  non-sectarian  Public 
Schools,  we  have  also  in  operation  in  Ontario,  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  Schools,  the  distinctive  feature  of 
which,  is  the  teaching  of  Roman  Catholic  dogma; 
French-English  Public  Schools  supposed  to  be  bilingual 
and  non-sectarian;  French-English  Separate  Schools, 
bilingual  and  Roman  Catholic ;  and  French  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  schools  strictly  denominational  and  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  French  language.  These  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  in  our  system  of  public  education  have  resulted 
in  much  bitterness  and  strife  as  well  as  lessened 
efficiency,  these  imfortunate  and  deplorable  conditions 
being  especially  pronounced  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  The 
clash  between  the  French  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
in  that  centre  of  bilingual  discord  made  evident  the  fact 
that  however  much  division  may  be  encouraged  when 
national  unity  is  jeopardized  by  separating  the  Roman 
Catholics  “as  a  body ”  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  educational  matters,  it  is  not  relished  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  when  the  integrity  of  their  schools  is  threatened. 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clerics  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
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tolerate  a  “ French  domination  in  civil  affairs”  which 
drives  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics  as  “ usurpers ” 
from  the  soil  of  Prescott,  Russell  and  Glengarry,  al¬ 
though  they  view  with  equanimity  the  driving  out  as 
“usurpers”  those  English-speaking  Protestants  who 
will  not  quietly  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  domination  in 
civil  atfairs  which  deprives  their  children  from  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education  unsaturated  by  the  doctrines  and  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Education  eomes  closer  to 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  lives  of  the  people  than 
anything  else.  Are  we  to  assume  that  those  who  under¬ 
took  to  establish  the  Ontario  School  System  within  the 
limitations  and  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  over  half 
a  century  ago,  determined  for  all  time  the  character  of 
our  educational  institutions?  That  would  appear  to  be 
intolerably  non-progressive  and  undemocratic,  although 
changes,  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  all  the 
people  of  the  Province,  should  not  be  made  without  the 
strongest  warrant.  It  is,  nevertheless,  unquestionably 
true  that,  on  many  occasions,  politicians  influenced  by 
party  necessities  or  political  expediency  have  given  legis¬ 
lative  sanction  to  violations  of  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  in  educational  matters  with  re¬ 
sulting  gross  injustice  to  English-speaking  Protestants. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  an  exasperated 
and  indignant  people  should  demand  such  changes  in 
the  British  North  America  Act  as  would  enable  them  to 
successfully  combat  the  disintegrating  influences  already 
tolerated  too  long  and  to  effectively  safeguard  their 
British  citizenship  from  the  insidious  as  well  as  the  open 
attacks  of  its  enemies  and  the  dangerous  indifference  or 
carelessness  of  those  whose  political  vision  is  temporarily 
obscured  by  personal  ambition  or  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  achieve  a  party  triumph. 

Two  outstanding  incidents,  in  which  two  of  Canada’s 
greatest  statesmen  played  important  parts,  will  serve  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  constant  vigilance.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  more  than  any  other  man, 
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was  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  Nova  Scotia  to  give 
legal  recognition  to  Separate  Schools  in  that  Province. 
Yet  in  1896  he  endeavored  to  impose  such  schools  on 
Manitoba  and  suffered  defeat  as  a  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who 
found  it  politically  expedient  to  cry  “ Hands  off  Mani¬ 
toba”  in  1896,  framed  the  celebrated  Laurier-Greenway 
arrangement  of  1897  by  which  polylingualism  was  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  in  that  Province  and  in  further  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  fol¬ 
lowed  that  nefarious  Act  by  inserting  in  the  Autonomy 
Bills  of  1905  certain  equally  iniquitous  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  educational  clauses  which  recognized  racial  and 
religious  preferences  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
The  confusion  thereby  inaugurated  has  been  augmented 
and  encouraged  by  a  haphazard  immigration  and  coloni¬ 
zation  policy  which  has  permitted  the  several  nationali¬ 
ties  of  continental  Europe  to  establish  themselves  in 
separate  colonies  where  they  endeavor,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  perpetuate  their  foreign  languages,  customs 
and  ideals  of  government.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  schools  which  are 
distinctively  French,  German,  Russian,  Austrian, 
Ruthenian  or  Polish  according  to  the  dominant  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  segregated  unit  of  our  heterogeneous  popu¬ 
lation.  The  continuance  of  such  conditions  is  not  only  a 
cruel  wrong  to  the  children  affected,  but  a  crime  against 
succeeding  generations  and  a  menace  to  the  future  of 
Canada  as  a  British  country.  A  very  real  danger 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a 
united  confederation  of  provinces.  A  careful  analysis 
of  census  statistics  proves  that  in  Ontario  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  the  French  race  is  increasing  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  the  British,  while  in  the  four  Western  Provinces, 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  foreign  element,  without  the 
slightest  systematic  attempt  at  assimilation,  presents  an 
alarming  prospect  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Another  half  century  of  activity  along  the  lines  which 
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have  been  so  successfully  followed  by  the  French  race 
in  their  reconquest  of  Quebec,  and  the  French  leaders, 
clerical  and  lay,  will  not  only  control  the  voice  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  dominate  the  political  situation 
in  Ontario  by  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
Much  less  than  half  a  century  will  suffice  to  place 
the  people  of  British  origin  of  the  Western  Provinces 
in  a  hopeless  and  helpless  minority  subject  to  the  ideals 
of  Government  of  unassimilated  foreign  nationalities. 

A  careful  study  of  the  subjoined  tables  will  show 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  above  picture 
is  not  overdrawn,  but  on  the  contrary  is  within  the  range 
of  possibility  if  not  actually  within  measurable  distance 
of  fulfilment. 


Population  According  to  Racial  Origin. 


1871 

1921 

British 

French 

Other 

Races 

British 

French 

Other 

Races 

Ontario . 

82% 

4% 

14% 

77% 

8% 

15% 

Quebec . 

20% 

78% 

2% 

15% 

80% 

5% 

New  Brunswick. 

79% 

15% 

6% 

65% 

31% 

4% 

Nova  Scotia. .  .  . 

79% 

8% 

13% 

77% 

10% 

13% 

Population  According  to  Racial  Origin  in  1921. 


British 

French 

Other  Races 

Prince  Edw.  Island . 

85% 

13% 

2% 

Manitoba . 

57% 

6% 

37% 

Saskatchewan . 

52% 

5% 

43% 

Alberta . 

59% 

5% 

36% 

British  Columbia . 

73% 

2% 

25% 

The  Eastern  group  of  provinces  composed  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
Quebec,  contains  38  per  cent,  of  Canada’s  population, 
which,  according  to  racial  origin,  is  32  per  cent.  British, 
61  per  cent.  French  and  7  per  cent,  foreign. 
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The  Western  group  composed  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  contains  28  per 
cent,  of  Canada’s  population,  which  is  60  per  cent. 
British,  5  per  cent.  French  and  35  per  cent,  foreign.  The 
two  groups,  comprising  all  the  Provinces  except  Ontario, 
contain  66  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion 
and,  according  to  racial  origin,  the  people  are  42  per 
cent.  British,  37  per  cent.  French  and  21  per  cent, 
foreign.  This  leaves  Ontario  between  the  two  groups 
with  a  population  78  per  cent.  British,  8  per  cent. 
French  and  14  per  cent,  foreign. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  practically  a  solid  racial 
and  religious  unit,  over  86  per  cent,  of  its  people  being 
Roman  Catholics  and  80  per  cent,  being  of  French  origin. 
In  fact  77  per  cent,  of  all  the  French-Canadians  in 
Canada  and  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  live 
in  that  Province. 

The  love  of  the  French-Canadians  for  their  language 
and  their  devotion  to  their  religion  enable  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  sway  the  electorate  and  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec  and  encourage  its  leaders  from  that  fortress  of 
their  undisputed  authority  to  plan  movements  for  the 
invasion  of  other  Provinces  and  formulate  schemes  of 
conquest  which  will  increase  the  prestige  and  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  enforce  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  French  as  a  distinct  and  separate  nationality 
in  every  Province  of  the  Dominion.  The  Quebec  leaders 
of  the  bilingual  agitation  in  Ontario  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  as  unalterably  opposed  to  anything  which  might 
tend  to  the  assimilation  of  the  French-Canadians.  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  agitation.  Those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  who  desire  to  weld  the  different  races  in 
Canada  into  a  great  British  nation  with  the  English 
language  as  the  mark  of  their  common  country,  are  asked 
to  not  only  not  include  the  French-Canadians  in  the 
several  Provinces  in  any  such  plan  of  nation  building, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  encourage  their  development  and 
perpetuation  as  a  distinct  race  by  officially  recognizing 
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the  French  language  and  providing  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  it  even  to  the  neglect  of  efficient  instruction 
in  English.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
trouble  between  Quebec  and  the  other  Provinces  is  the 
difference  in  national  aspirations.  The  ambitious  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Quebec  leaders  of  the  French-Canadians  is 
to  develop  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  distinct 
national  unit  which,  not  only  in  Quebec,  but  in  Ontario 
and  the  other  Provinces  will  remain  French  and  Roman 
Catholic  in  character.  That  aspiration  must  be  checked 
outside  of  Quebec  if  Canada  is  to  remain  a  British 
country  and  to  that  end  it  must  be  definitely  under¬ 
stood  that,  while  there  is  no  desire  to  proscribe  the 
French  language  in  Ontario  nor  to  deal  otherwise  than 
kindly  with  those  who  choose  to  learn  it,  English  must 
be  taught  to  every  child  within  the  Province. 

The  greatest  problem  before  the  people  of  Canada 
is  how  to  assimilate  the  various  foreign  elements  within 
our  borders  and  build  up  a  great  united  nation.  Each 
generation  must  assume  its  responsibility  in  the  nation 
building  of  to-day  for  the  Canada  of  to-morrow.  We 
should  look  backward  only  to  profit  from  the  mistakes 
and  bitter  lessons  of  the  past,  but  our  eyes  should  be 
fixed  on  the  future  with  the  determination  to  evolve  from 
the  various  elements  of  our  heterogenous  population  a 
new  nationality  which  shall  be  Canadian  and  British.  W e 
do  not  want  and  must  not  permit  the  vicious  and  dis¬ 
integrating  socialistic  ideas  and  racial  antagonisms, 
which  have  made  continental  Europe  the  melting  pot 
of  war,  to  be  transplanted  on  Canadian  soil.  The  world 
is  full  of  social  unrest  and  there  have  been  populistic 
uprisings  in  some  countries  which  have  caused  grave 
apprehensions  for  the  future  of  civilization.  In  the 
United  States  and  indeed  in  Canada,  we  have  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  red  hand  and  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the 
Bolshevist  and  the  demagogue.  Evidence  is  not  lacking 
that  we  have  in  Canada  those  who  would  break  down 
and  destroy  everything  that  makes  for  national  pro- 
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gress  and  stability.  Their  allies  are  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  which  are  fostered  by  division  of  the  people 
into  separate  educational  camps  on  the  bases  of  language 
and  religion.  Canada’s  status  among  the  nations  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  our  success  or  failure  in  creating 
a  national  sentiment  and  assimilating  the  different  races 
and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  we  set  our  faces 
against  the  wedge  of  separatism  in  any  form  and  apply 
our  patriotic  endeavors  to  the  unification  of  this  great 
country.  Ontario  with  four  Provinces  to  the  east  and 
four  Provinces  to  the  west  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Confederation  and  must  hold  it  together  on  British  lines. 
Anything  which  lessens  the  solid,  binding  strength  of 
that  keystone,  weakens  the  whole  structure.  Ontario 
must  therefore  resist  any  further  encroachments  or  de¬ 
mands  of  the  advocates  of  bilingual  and  Separate 
Schools,  not  only  to  safeguard  its  own  integrity,  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness,  but  because  of  the  tremendous 
influence  of  its  example  on  the  other  provinces  and  more 
especially  on  the  growing  Provinces  of  the  West. 

Founded  by  those  United  Empire  Loyalists,  “Who 
counted  neither  cost  nor  danger,  spurned  defections, 
treasons,  spoils;  but  feared  God,  nor  shamed  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  King,”  Ontario  has  ever  been  and, 
please  God,  will  ever  remain  the  inner  fortress  of  British 
citizenship  in  Canada.  Inspired  by  the  self-sacrificing 
loyalty  of  their  ancestors  and  glorying  in  a  history  made 
still  more  lustrous  by  the  achievements  of  their  heroic 
sons  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  bound  to  resist  any  movement  which  threatens  the 
harmony  and  prosperity  of  their  Province  and  the 
future  integrity  of  their  country  as  a  great  British 
Dominion.  This  they  will  do  with  malice  toward  none 
and  charity  toward  all  and,  let  there  be  no  mistake, 
there  will  be  no  wavering  in  their  determination  as  they 
more  fully  realize  the  dangers  which  menace  their 
country  and  more  clearly  appreciate  their  triple  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  citizens  of  a  great  Province,  a  greater  Canada 
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and  an  Empire  which,  more  than  any  agency  ever  con¬ 
structed  by  the  courage  and  genius  of  man  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  has  carried  the  boon  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  around  the  world  and  guaranteed  them 
with  its  flag.  Looking  to  the  future  rather  than  the  pres¬ 
ent,  let  us  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  races  within  our  broad  Dominion  that  our  common 
aim  should  be  to  realize  the  maximum  of  national  unity 
by  the  minimum  of  racial  and  religious  division  and  give 
to  all  a  clearer  vision  of  a  united  country  growing  in 
wealth  and  power  and  influence,  respected  and  honored 
by  the  civilized  world. 


Part  IY. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  A. 

The  statistical  abstract  given  below  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  returns  in  the  Ontario  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and,  while  not  by  any  means  complete,  exhibits  to 
some  degree  the  state  and  progress  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  year  1842  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1867. 


Population  be¬ 
tween  the  ages 
of  5  and  16  yrs. 

Number  of 
Public  Schools 

Attendance  at 
|  Public  Schools 

Number  of 

R.C.  Separate 
Sc  hools. 

j 

Attendance  at 
R.C.  Separate 
Schools. 

Salaries  Paid  to 
Public  and 
Separate 

School  Teachers 

1  Total  expended 

for  Salaries, 

|  erection  and  re¬ 

pairs  of  school 
houses  and  for 

I  Libraries,  ap¬ 

paratus,  letc. 

1842 

141,143 

1,721 

65,978 

$166,000 

1843* 

1844 

183,539 

2,610 

96,756 

206,856 

1845 

202,913 

2,736 

110,002 

286,056 

1846 

204,580 

2,589 

101,912 

271,624 

1847 

230^975 

2  ,727 

124,829 

310,396 

1848 

241,102 

2,800 

130,739 

344,276 

1849 

253*364 

2,871 

138,465 

353,912 

1850 

259,258 

3,059 

151,891 

14 

353,716 

410,472 

1851 

258,607 

2,985 

168,159 

16 

391,308 

468,644 

1852 

262,755 

2,992 

179,578 

18 

428,948 

529,314 

1853 

26S.957 

3,093 

194,736 

32 

489,764 

617,836 

1854 

277,912 

3,200 

204,168 

44 

578,868 

754,340 

1855 

297,623 

3,284 

222,979 

41 

4,885 

680,108 

899,272 

1856 

311.316 

3,391 

243,935 

81 

7,210 

779, 6S0 

1.078,108 

1857 

324,888 

3,631 

262,673 

100 

9,964 

806,232 

1,212,158 

1858 

360,578 

3,772 

283,692 

94 

9,991 

777,616 

1,043,135 

1859 

362,085 

3,848 

288,598 

105 

12,994 

859,325 

1,110,046 

1860 

373,589 

3,854 

301,104 

115 

14,708 

895,591 

1,159,774 

1861 

384,980 

3,910 

316,287 

109 

13,631 

918,113 

1,191,418 

1862 

403,302 

3,995 

329,033 

109 

14,700 

959,776 

1,231,993 

1863 

412,367 

4,013 

344,949 

120 

15,859 

987,555 

1,254,447 

1864 

424,565 

4,077 

354,330 

147 

17,365 

996,956 

1,285,318 

1865 

426,757 

4,151 

365,552 

152 

18,101 

1,041,052 

1,355,879 

1866 

431,812 

4,222 

372,320 

157 

18,575 

1,066,880 

1,387,233 

1867 

447,726 

4,261 

382,719 

161 

18,924 

1,093,516 

1,473,188 

*  No  reports  received  owing  to  changes  in  the  school  law. 
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Table  B. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  by  decennial  periods  as  Roman 
Catholic  and  non-Roman  Catholic,  the  figures  up  to  and 
including  1871  applying  only  to  the  four  Provinces 
which  entered  Confederation  in  1867  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  for  New  Brunswick  for  1851  which  were 
not  available.  The  figures  for  each  decade  subsequent 
to  1871  cover  all  of  Canada  except  the  Yukon. 


Roman 

Catholics 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Pop. 

Non-Roman 

Catholics 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Pop. 

1851 

983,680 

46.4 

1,135,439 

53.6 

1861 

1,372,923 

44.4 

1,718,638 

55.6 

1871 

1,492,033 

45.6 

1,993,728 

54.4 

1881 

1,791,982 

41.4 

2,532,828 

58.6 

1891 

1,992,017 

41.2 

2,841,222 

58.8 

1901 

2,229,600 

41.5 

3,141,715 

58.5 

1911 

2,833,041 

39.3 

4,373,602 

60.7 

1921 

3,383,663 

38.5 

5,404,820 

61 .5 

Table  C. 

This  table  details  by  Provinces  the  classification  given 
in  the  preceding  table. 


Roman 

Per  cent,  of 

Non-Roman 

Per  cent,  of 

Catholics 

Prov.  Pop. 

Catholics 

Prov.  Pop. 

Ontario 


1851 

167,695 

17.6 

784,309 

82.4 

1861 

258,151 

18.7 

1,137,940 

81.3 

1871 

274,166 

16.8 

1,346,685 

83.2 

1881 

320,839 

16.6 

1.602,389 

83.4 

1891 

358,300 

16.9 

1,756,021 

83.1 

1901 

390,304 

17.8 

1,792,643 

82.2 

1911 

484,997 

19.2 

2,038.277 

80.8 

1921 

575,266 

19.6 

2,358,396 

80.4 
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Quebec 


1851 

746,854 

1861 

943,253 

1871 

1,019,850 

1881 

1,170,718 

1891 

1,291,709 

1901 

1,429,260 

1911 

1,724,683 

1921 

2,019,518 

83 

8 

143,407 

84 

8 

168,313 

85 

6 

171,666 

86 

1 

188,309 

86 

7 

196,826 

86 

6 

219,638 

86 

0 

278,549 

85 

5 

341,681 

16.2 

15.2 
14.4 
13.9 

13.3 

13.4 
14.0 

14.5 


New  Brunswick 


1851 

Not  available 

Not  available 

1861 

85,238 

33.6 

167,809 

66.4 

1871 

96,016 

33.6 

189,578 

66.4 

1881 

109,091 

33.9 

212,172 

66.1 

1891 

115,961 

36.0 

205,302 

64.0 

1901 

125,698 

37.9 

205,422 

62.1 

1911 

144,889 

41.1 

207,000 

58.9 

1921 

170,319 

43.9 

217,557 

56.1 

Nova  Scotia 


1851 

69,131 

24.9 

207,723 

75.1 

1861 

86,281 

26.0 

244,576 

74.0 

1871 

102,001 

26.3 

285,799 

73.7 

1881 

117,487 

26.6 

323,085 

73.4 

1891 

122,452 

27.1 

327,944 

72.9 

1901 

129,578 

28.1 

329,996 

71.9 

1911 

144,991 

29.4 

347,347 

70.6 

1921 

160,802 

30.6 

363,035 

69.4 

Prince  Edward  Island 


1851 

1861 

y  Authentic  figures  not  available. 

1871 

1881 

47,115 

43.2 

61,776 

56.8 

1891 

47,837 

43.8 

61,241 

56.2 

1901 

45,796 

44.3 

57,463 

55.7 

1911 

41,994 

44.7 

51,734 

55.3 

1921 

39,312 

44.3 

49,303 

55.7 
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Manitoba 


1851 

1861 

1  Authentic  figures  not  available. 

1871 

1881 

12,246 

18.5 

53,708 

81.5 

1891 

20,571 

13.4 

131,935 

86.6 

1901 

35,672 

13.9 

219,539 

86.1 

1911 

73,994 

16.2 

381,620 

83.8 

1921 

105,394 

17.2 

504,724 

82.8 

British  Columbia 


1851 

1861 

(■  Authentic  figures  not  available. 

1871 

1881 

10,043 

20.0 

39,416 

80.0 

1891 

20,843 

21.2 

77,330 

78.8 

1901 

33,639 

18.8 

145,018 

81 .2 

1911 

58,397 

14.8 

334,003 

85.2 

1921 

63,990 

12.1 

460,592 

87.9 

North  West  Territories 


1881 

1891 

1901 

4,443 

13,008 

30,073 

7.8 

19.4 

18.9 

52,003 

53,791 

128.867 

92.2 

80.6 

81.1 

Saskatchewan 

1911 

90,092 

18.2 

402,340 

81.8 

1921 

147,292 

19.4 

610,218 

80.6 

Alberta 


1911 

62,193 

16.5 

312,470 

83.5 

1921 

97,178 

16.5 

491,276 

83.5 

Table  D. 

This  table  classifies  the  population  of  Canada  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  last  three  decennial  periods  according  to 
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racial  origin  and  gives  the  proportion  per  cent,  which 
the  people  of  each  origin  form  of  the  total  population. 


Origin. 

Population 

No.  perc 

ent.  of  po 

pulation 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

English . 

Irish . 

Scotch . 

Other  British . 

TotalBritish  Races. 

2,545,496 

1,107,817 

1,173,824 

41,953 

1,823,150 

1,050,384 

997,880 

25,571 

1,260,899 

988,721 

800,154 

13,421 

28.96 

12.60 

13.36 

.48 

25.30 

14.58 

13.85 

.35 

23.47 

18.41 

14.90 

.25 

4,869,090 

3,896,985 

3,063,195 

55.40 

54.08 

57.03 

French . 

2,452,782 

2,054,890 

1,649,371 

27.91 

28.52 

30.70 

Scandinavian . 

167,359 

107,535 

31,042 

1.90 

1.49 

.58 

Hebrew . 

126,196 

75,081 

16,131 

1.44 

1.05 

.30 

Italian . 

66,769 

45,411 

10,834 

.76 

.63 

.20 

Polish . 

5  3,403 

33,365 

6,285 

.61 

.46 

.12 

German . 

294,636 

393,320 

310,462 

3.35 

5. 46 

5.78 

Other  European. .  .  . 

535,790 

269,015 

81,893 

6.09 

3.77 

1.53 

Total  European.  .  .  . 

3,696,935 

2,978,617 

2,106,018 

42.06 

41.38 

39.21 

Chinese . 

39,587 

27,774 

17,312 

.45 

.39 

.32 

Japanese . 

15,868 

9,021 

4,738 

.18 

.13 

.09 

Other  Asiatics . 

10,276 

11,222 

1,731 

.12 

.08 

.03 

Total  Asiatics . 

65,731 

48,017 

23,781 

.75 

.60 

.44 

Indians . 

110,596 

105,492 

127,941 

1.26 

1.46 

2.38 

All  Others . 

46,133 

182,532 

50,420 

.53 

2.53 

.94 

Totals . 

8,788,483 

7,206,643 

5,371,315 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Table  E. 

The  statistics  in  this  table  have  been  gathered  from 
the  official  census  records  enumerated  in  the  years  1901, 
1911  and  1921  and  give  the  population  of  each  Province; 
its  racial  classification  under  the  three  divisions  of  those 
of  British  origin,  those  of  French  origin  and  all  other 
races;  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  which  the  people 
of  each  class  or  division  form  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Province. 


Cen¬ 

sus 

Population 

British 

Per 

French 

Per 

Other 

Per 

Year 

of  Province 

Origin 

Cent 

Origin 

Cent 

Races 

Cent 

Ontario. 


1901 

2,182,947 

1,732,144 

79.3 

158,671 

7.2 

292,132 

12.5 

1911 

2,523,274 

1,927,099 

76.3 

202,442 

8.0 

393,733 

15.7 

1921 

2,933.662 

2,282.015 

77.7 

248,493 

8.4 

403.154 

13.9 
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Quebec. 


1901 

1,648,898 

290,169 

17.5 

1,322,115 

81.3 

36,614 

2.9 

1911 

2,003,232 

316,103 

15.7 

1,605,339 

81.3 

81,790 

4.0 

1921 

2,361.199 

357,295 

15.1 

1.889,090 

80.1 

114,814 

4.8 

New  Brunswick. 


1901 

1911 

1921 


331,120 

237,524 

71.7 

79,979 

24.1 

13,617 

4.2 

351,889 

229,887 

65.3 

98,611 

25.1 

23,391 

9.6 

387,876 

253,002 

65.2 

121,111 

31.3 

13,763 

3.5 

Nova  Scotia 


1901 

459,574 

359,064 

78.1 

45,161 

9.9 

55,349 

12.0 

1911 

492,338 

378,700 

76.9 

51,746 

10.5 

61,892 

12.6 

1921 

523,837 

407,618 

77.8 

56,619 

10.8 

59,600 

11.4 

Prince  Edward  Island 


1901 

103,259 

87,883 

85.1 

13,866 

13.5 

1,510 

1.4 

1911 

93,728 

78,949 

84.2 

13,117 

14.1 

1,662 

1.7 

1921 

88,615 

75,627 

85.3 

11,971 

13.6 

1,017 

1.1 

Manitoba 


1901 

255,211 

164,239 

64.3 

16,021 

6.2 

74,951 

29.5 

1911 

455,614 

266,415 

58.4 

30,944 

6.7 

158,255 

34.9 

1921 

610,118 

350,992 

57.5 

40,638 

6.6 

218,488 

35.9 

Saskatchewan 


1911 

492,432 

251,010 

50.9 

23,251 

4.7 

218,171 

44.4 

1921 

757,510 

400,416 

52.8 

42.152 

5.5 

314,942 

41.7 

Alberta 


1911 

374,663 

192,698 

51.4 

19,825 

5.4 

162,140 

43.2 

1921 

588,454 

351,820 

59.7 

30,913 

5.4 

205,721 

34.9 

British  Columbia 


1901 

178,657 

106,403 

59.5 

4,600 

2.5 

67,654 

38 

0 

1911 

392,480 

252,683 

64.3 

8,907 

2.2 

130,890 

33 

5 

1921 

524,582 

387,513 

73.8 

11,246 

2.1 

125,823 

24 

1 

North  West  Territories 

1991  |  158.9101  74.8701  47. 1|  7.0401  4  5|  77,0301  48.4 
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Table  F. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  during  the  last  two  decennial  census  periods  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  for  each  Province  thereof, 
of  the  population  as  divided  into  those  of  British  origin, 
those  of  French  origin  and  those  of  all  the  other  races 
combined. 


Increase  per  cent,  between  1901  and  1911. 


Population  of 


British  Origin. 

27 

11 

8 

5 

—3 

1-10 

62 

494 

490 

137 

French  Origin. 

24 

27 

21 

14 

23 

—5 

93 

763 

355 

93 

Other  Races .  . 

83 

34 

12 

11 

73 

1  to 

111 

.354 

459 

93 

Increase  per  cent,  between  1911  and  1921. 


Population  of 


British  Origin . 

25 

18 

13 

7 

10 

—4 

31 

59 

82 

53 

French  Origin . 

19 

22 

17 

9 

22 

—8 

31 

81 

55 

26 

Other  Races .  . 

19 

2 

40 

-3 

-41 

-38 

31 

44 

26 

—3 

Table  G. 

In  this  table  there  is  given  the  total  population  of 
French  origin  in  Canada  and  its  distribution  according 
to  the  census  of  1901,  of  1911  and  of  1921. 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  French  in 

Cen- 

Population  of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

sus 

French  Origin 

Maritime 

Four 

Year 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Provinces 

Western 

Provinces 

1901 

1,649,371 

80.1 

9.6 

8.4 

1.9 

1911 

2,054,182 

78.1 

9.8 

7.9 

4.2 

1921 

2,452,782 

77.0 

10.1 

7.7 

5.2 
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Table  H. 

This  table  gives  the  total  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  Canada  and  its  distribution  as  in  the  preceding  table. 


Cen¬ 

sus 

Year 

Total  Roman 
Catholic 
Population 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholic 
population  in 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Four 

Western 

Provinces 

1901 

2,229,600 

64.1 

17.5 

13.5 

4.9 

1911 

2,833,041 

60.8 

17.1 

11.7 

10.4 

1921 

3,383,663 

59.6 

17.0 

10.9 

12.5 

' 
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